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PORT COSTA AS A WHEAT SHIP- 
pe: PING POINT. 


The burning of McNear’s grain warehouse, three grain- 

- laden ships and forty grain-laden cars at Port Costa, Cal., 
‘recently, has attracted the attention of the public to that 
locality in a striking and general manner, and any infor- 

| mation of how the place came to be selected as a wheat 


| 


As the wheat crop grew in quantity and our export trade 
developed, more wharf room became a necessity. It is 
likey that other facilities would not have been sought so 
soon or so extensively if the improvements now in progress 
on the water front on this side of the bay had been com- 
menced earlier and had been prosecuted more vigorously. 

It is now twenty-one years since the first ship was 
loaded on the other side of the bay, or away from the 


with the business of the water front of this city. In the 
foliowing cereal year 194 vessels were loaded with Cali- 
fornia grain, and thirty-one of these took on their cargoes 
at South Vallejo. From September, 1868, that place has 
been a recognized shipping point for both wheat and flour 
cargoes, though of Jate years it has become less important. 
In 1876-77 South Vallejo loaded 103 of the 307 vessels 
sent away from California with flour and grain, and in 


lities on the San Francisco side of the bay were inad- 
e to the growing wants of the inward and outward 
ce of the port. Even such water frontage as we 
not properly improved. This was before work 
seawall had commenced. We were then depending 
piers, pretty much the same as in the pioneer 
the city, onty they were longer and there were 
them. These piers were built to accommodate 
‘three ships on each side, or four to six ships in all. 


WARETIOUSES AT PORT COSTA, CAL. 


water front of San Franec’sco, The name of the ship was 
the Daniel Marcy. The completion of the railroad from 
the north to Val’ejo made that seem to be a good shipping 
point for wheat raised on the west side of the Sacramento 
River. There were four ships loaded at South Vallejo 
with wheat for Europe in 1868, all in September. This 
movement excited a good deal of comment at the time, 
not because four ships out of a total of 175 for the cereal 
year of 1868-69 had loaded away from San Francisco, 
but bec .use of the possibilities that might come of such 
action. It was feared that it would seriously interfere 


1879-80 it loaded 118 of the 273 vessels cleared. Of late 
years the number has been much smaller and most of 
them have taken flour from the mills located at that 
point. 

In August, 1870, Oakland Point wharf became a ship- 
ping point for wheat. The completion of the first through 
rail line to New York in the preceding year, with terminal 
facilities on that wharf, made it the focal point for wheat 
sent to the tide water by rail by way of Stockton and 
Niles. This was before the shore line to Port Costa was 
built. In 1870-71 there were 16 ships loaded at Oakland 
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Point with wheat direct for Europe, and in 1872-73, out 
of a total of 339 grain ships cleared from California, 106 
were loaded at Oakland, 44 at South Vallejo, and 189 at 
San Francisco. In 1874-75 four new points were added 
and a wheat ship loaded at.each. These were Antioch 
and Collinsville on the San- Joaquin River, and Monterey 
and San Diego on the Southern California coast. In 
187677 five vessels were loaded at outside points, includ 
ing three at Wilmington, on2at Avila and one at Martinez. 
Wilmington has loaded one to five vessels in nearly every 
season for several years. San Diego has sent off a few in 
the past decade. The other points have not repeated 
their efforts in the wheat shipping line. Even Oakland is 
no longer a place for loading ships, though some of the 
vessels discharging at Oakland wharf have’ taken aboard 
enough wheat to ballast them to other points for thecom 
pletion of cargo. 

In 1879-8) Benicia and Port Costa first appeared as 
wheat shipping points.. These points are nearly: opposite 
each other, one being on the west and the other on the 
east side of the Carquinez Straits. From July 1, 1868, to 
June 30, 188), there were 2,518 vessels loaded with flour 
and grain in this bay, as follows: At San Francisco, 
1,335; at South Val'ejo, 648; at Oakland, 526, and nine 
at other outside points. 

Commenting on the fact that nearly one-half of the ves- 
sels in that period had loaded at points away from the 
water front of San Francisco, we called the attention of 
the authorities to the need of better facilities and more 
economical charges for wheat loading along our water- 
front. It is doubtful, however, if we could have accom- 
modated all the business which has since been transacted. 
In the above twelve years the wheat clearances from Cali- 
fornia averaged 210 vessels per annum. In the subsequent 
nine cereal years the total number cleared has been 2,901, 
or an average of 322 per annum. With increased outward 
business has come, of course, increased inward business, 
and what with loading and unloading deep-water ships, 
we come to add the increased traffic of coasters and ocean 
steamers and ferries, the water front is a pretty busy 
place despite the fact that so many ships load up the 
bay. 

G. W. McNear, one of whose warehouses has just been 
burned, was the first to properly appreciate Port Costa as 
a shipping point for wheat. This was in 1880. The nat- 
ural advantages of that point were the same then as now, 
but they were not so generally conceded or understood. 
There is a good deep water frontage at that point. The 
fresh waters of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers 
mingle with the salt water of the bay just below, so that 
the ships are in comparatively fresh water while loading. 
This serves toremove the barnacles from the bottoms of 
the ships, and thus help their sailing qualities when they 
again go into salt water. The locality is a focal point for 
the railway system extending into the great wheat sec- 
tions of the state; ‘also fresh water navigation on the riv- 
ers. There are no wharf or tonnage dues to pay. The 
barge from the San Joaquin or Sacramento comes direct- 
ly alongside the ship on one side and the cars on the 
other, so that vessels can be loaded with the utmost 
rapidity. Mr. McNear claims that he has saved the 
farmers at least $1 per ton by loading his ships at Port 
Costa instead of San Francisco. This on a business of 
such magnitude as our wheat export trade has become is 
an important item in the revenue of Calif, rnia farmers. 

The first warehouse at Port Costa was built under 
peculiar circumstances. Mr. McNear was engaged in 
erecting a wharf st that point. Grain came forward on 
the wharf more rapidly than there was shipping for it. 
The rainy season was at hand. Usually men build a 
warehouse and then put the grain into it. In this case, 
Mr. McNear had the grain on the dock and built the 
warehouse around it. He has since greatly enlarged his 
facilities for handling and warehousing grain at that 
point. The capacity of his warehouses before the fire 
was 55,000 tons, and he had wharfage for a dozen ships. 
His warehouse covered an arei of 270,000 square feet, 
being 2,300 feet long and 80 feet wide. But this is only 
a small portion of the warehouse room at Port Costa. 
There is the Granger’s warehouse, Starr & Co ’s ware- 
house, Balfour, Guthrie & Co’s warehouse, all long and 
capacious structures, and in addition to these are the two 
large warehouses of the Nevada Dock Ccmpany, 110 to 
170 feet in width and 770 to 912 fee: in length, with cor- 
responding dock and other facilities, making Port Costa 
the most important wheat shipping point of the state. It 
is understood that Mr. McNear will at once rebuild and 
with fireproof material.—San Fi ancisco Bulletin. 
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WATERWAYS CONVENTION. 


The waterways couvention, composed of delegates from 
all the states in the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri valleys, 
met at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4. There were about 150 
delegates from outside points present The delegates were 
met by the Recepti n Committee in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, where they were provided with badges, and then 
they marched to the Scottish Rite Cathedral, which was 
elaborately decorated for the occasion. 

Uhe convention was called to order by Mr. B. D. Wood 
of New Orleans, and after prayer the Hon. J. F. Follett 
made a speech of welcome in behalf of the city. He was 
followed by Mr. Halstead, who welcomed the delega’‘es on 
behalf of the commercial bod e3 of the city, Chairman 
Wood replied in a brief address, in which he outlined the 
scope and purpose of the convention, saying it was in- 
tended to reach some definite and wise conclusion with re- 
gard to the need of the different waterways, whose im- 
portance to the traffic of the country continues to increase 
in spite of the multiplication of other means of transpor- 
tation. 

The call for the meeting was read by Secretary Bryant 
of New Orleans. Hon W. S Holman of Indiana was 
chosen temporary chairman, and made an address. Va- 


rious committees were then appo’nted for the purpose of 


MR. G. W. MC NEAR. 
effecting a permanent organization, and the convention 
adjourned to accept an invitation to spend the afternoon 
in a pleasure excursion up the river a short Gistance, in- 
cluding a stop at Coney Island, a summer resort, where 
refreshments were served 

On Sept. 5 B. D. Wood, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, called the delegates to order, and announced 
that the temporary chairman hsd unexpectedly been 
called from the city. Chairman Nathaniel Frank of 
Missouri read the report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, showing twelve states well represented by delegates. 
Mr. Robinson then read the report of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization, presenting the following officers: 
Permanent chairman, Capt. C. M. Holloway of Cincin- 
nati; permansnt secretary, Edwin Stevens of Cincinnati; 
assistant secretaries, J. W. Bryant of New Orleans; GC. R. 
J. Barbour of Kentucky, KE. A. Keating of Memphis; 
vice-presidents, Capt J. H. Johnson of Kentucky, M. 8S. 
Marks of Iowa, Thomas Fort of Tenness e, William 
Starling of Mississippi, H. C. Haarstick of West Vir- 
ginia, Capt. John Gilbert of Indiana, J. E Dana of West 
Virginia, William Robinson of Louisiana. : 

Permanent Chairman Holloway then took the chair and 
thanked the convention ina brief speech. The report on 
rules and order of business was then submitted. © It sets 
forth that the deliberation of the convention be confined 
to the improvement of navigation onthe Ohio, Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers and their tributaries, 

The Committee on Resolutions presented their report 
through their chairman, J H. Murphy of Missouri. The 
chairman prefaced the report by saying that after long 
deliberation the committee had arrived at a unanimous 
agreement with regard to the following: 

“Re-olved, That it is the sense of this convention that 
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the general welfare of the people of the Mississippi - 


ley, and of the entire country, demands that the M 
sippi River and its navigable tributaries be so imp 
by the government as to secure to the people easy and sa 
navigation, as well as cheap transportation, and this co 
vention h reby reaffirms the declarations made b 
river improvemeat conventions of 1881 at Washin 
at New Orleans in 1885, and at Memphis in 1887. 
“That this convention deeply regrets the failu 
Congress to make the necessary appropriations at its” 
session for continuing the improvement of W: 
waterways. ; j ’ 
“That we call opon Congress, as the representati 
the people and the guardian of their interests and rig 
to pro ect these great waterways, upon which it is s 
ing large sums of money, from further injury’ or 
through the construction of faulty or defective hb 
and while we recognize the vudoubted right of rail: 
companies and others to bridge a river, the right mu 
exercised without injuring its value; as the competi 
the river affords is the only guarantee of the people 
excessive rates, the river must be free and 
stricted. eo 
“Tt is declared the duty of Congress to improve 
protect all the waterways of the nation. Where, 
individuals or corporations have assumed or secur 
state action or otherwise, privileges on such waterw 
to-the injury of commerce, the removal of such obs' 
tion is asked. a 
“That this convention heartily approves the conne 
of the waters of the Upper Ohio River with the 
northwest lake system, through the waters of Lake 
by the construction of a ship canal, if upon survey tl 
same be found practicable.” 7 
The action of the Executive Committee upon the im 
provement of Western waterways was commended 
the committee requested to continue its work. 
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INTRODUCING CORN FOOD IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 3 


It was the United States which gave Englishmen 
Irishmen their first taste of corn food in 1846, during 
great Irish famine. Several shiploads of it were sent 
Ireland from New York to be distributed free of char 
Then the British Government ordered $509,00) wo 
it. When cornmeal was first projected upon the 
and English horizon, there was a terrible prejudice ag 
it. The story got abroad that any person who ate it w 
at once turn black. It was sneered at as ‘“‘yellow m 
“Peel’s brimstone” and a variety of other appellat 
The government had to land the cargoes of corn 
this country secretly through fear of a mob. The 
way the people could be induced to eat it was throu: 
example set by several priests, who proceeded to eat ¢ 
cakes and mush exclusively, and grew fat on the healt 
diet. The people were finally coaxed to eat it, and 
liked it. Thousands of Irishmen had never eaten 
thing but potatoes, which have not, as an exclusiy 
the strengthening qualities of cornmeal, and the ch: 
of diet had a very good physical effect upon then 
Dublin in 1846, a big gold medal was awarded to a 
of Dublin, a Mr. O’Brien, for the attention he gave to 
troducing cheap, popular methods of preparing co: 
for eating, end the government issued thousat 
pamphlets g'ving instructions how to cook the food. 
1847 the taste for Indian corn had taken root in Trel 
and that food carried the people through the fi 
Hundreds of vessels brought cargoes of it to sell 1 
land, and the market was soon glutted, and corn 
#90 a ton to $70. Englishmen never have fancied 
meal preparations, and most of them turn up th 
at the most delicate and appetizing forms of that 
It isa mistake Cornmeal food will yet rival whea 
as the desirable cereal food of the world, and i 
be the aim of Americans to set forth the manifold fo 
of nutritious food which can be produced from | 
corn at every foreign ‘industrial exposition, an 
own enterprises of that kind. It will be very 
to this country to export 200,000,000 to 
bushels of corn annually.—Pioncer Press, 


closed. If the same ratio is maintained tla 
season, Duluth’s 21,000,00) bushels’ elevator ¢¢ 
haye to be doubled.— Duluth News, Aug. 31. 
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THE GRAIN SITUATION. 


HRY SEASONABLE FALL—PRICES LOW, BUT CONSUMPTION 

AT HOME AND ABROAD PROMISES 'TO BE LARGE—CORN 
CROP PRACIICALLY MADE—AMPLE FOR ALL HOME AND 
FOREIGN WANTS—FARMERS HOLDING THEIR OATS— 
i LARGE PROPORTION OF THE WINTER HEAT CROP AL- 
READY GONE INTO CONSUMPTION—MILLING SITUATION 
IN KANSAS, M’SSOURI, INDIANA, OHIO, KENTUCKY, ILLI- 
NOIS AND. MICHIGAN—GOOD PROGRESS MADE WITH 
PLOWING FOR FALL WHEAT. 


BY 58. THORNTON K. PRIME. 
No. IX. 


say a great deal The growing season has been one of 
such contradictions that the results of harvest are gratify- 
ing in the extreme. The country seems to be full of 
stuff. Not only of grain, but of the fruits of the earth. 
Eyen the vegetable world has not done as well for sev- 
eral seasons as now. While prices ave low, yet consump- 
tion at home will not be restricted, and foreign demand 
for our surplus corn and wheat ought to be better than 
for several seasons. The low price of oats is beginning 
to attract the attention of foreigners to this desirable feed 
for stock of all kinds. 


CORN. 


| Practically the corn crop is made. Of course with frost 
during the remainder of September considerable corn 
‘wo1ld be soft, but the great bulk of the crop to-day is 
safe from anything but a severe freeze. 
| The season has been a very peculiar one, ar.d I think it 
‘is a problem yet which we have not solved and cannot, 
: until we get into the fields, and that is, has the present 
‘summer, alternating as it has with heat and cold and 
| winding up with the hottest weather of the season, pro- 
| duced a first-class crop of corn in quality. From personal 
| examination during the present month of numerous 
fie’ds in Central Mlinois I have found the corn to be very 
‘uneven and not eared out or filled anything like as well 
as in 1887 and 1888. A large corn grower in Iowa says: 
“That September opened with very drying, drouthy 
weather. The corn was drying up too fast.” He says he 
is now Satisfied that the cold, unseasonable weather in 
July and the fore part of August, followed by other ex- 
tremes, dry, hot and windy weather during the last three 
weeks of August and first week of September, has very 
perceptibly and materially reduced the flattering prospects 
for a big crop that the country looked for early in July. 
_ LT have reports of a similar character ftom Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois. I give these not for the purpose of try- 
| ‘ing to depreciate the present crop prospects, as they are 
generally understood, but rather to prepare the readers of 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE not for the 
largest crop of com on record, but for a good fair crop. 

From Nebraska I have reports of a more uniform char- 
acter as to probable yield and quality of the corn crop of 
that state. Nebraska raised an immense crop in 1888, 
and the prospects now are that she will do the same thing 
‘this season. 

During the present season corn has been farther ad- 
vanced in Nebraska than in any other state in the corn 
belt. Hence, to-day it is now reported that the crop is 
practically safe. 

_ Kansas thinks that she has made more corn than in any 
single yeur in the history of the state. 

Missouri has a good crop of corn, but in some localities 
has suffered more or less from a late drouth. But all 
tl ings considered, no two states in the corn belt have this 
been so far ahead with their growing prospects, so 
‘as their corn crop is concerned, as Kansas and Mis- 


: ‘Vence, the summing up of the corn situation is this: 
: pop muy be as large a one as was made last season. 


s. Not what we may call a failure in any state. 
“course, some counties have their corn prospects re- 
sed by local causes, but taking the states as a whole, 
d they have come out to-day in far better shane than 
s had any reason to expect sixty days ago. The large 
yts of corn which have come forward to grain cen- 
the last thirty days clearly shows that farmers are sat- 
fied with the outcome of the present crop. 

s to the reserves of old corn, while they are still large, 
not think they are excessive. At the same time, 


The weather is seasonable, and when we say that we 
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everything now points to very fair receipts during the 
remainder of the present month. 

At these prices tte amount of corn that will b2 shipped 
to Eastern seaports, and from thence abroad, will be only 
limited by vessel room and the length of time before the 
close of lake navigation. 

It is a fact which has been lost sight of with more or 
less degree, and that is that while our exports of wheat 
and flour have not been as large as we expected, yet Eu- 
rope has taken three times as much corn this season as in 
any other single year, and it is only fair to suppose that 
with the present low prices of corn, and the prospect of 
anotker large crop near at hand, exports will continue for 
some time. 

It would be a great relief to our grain trade if Europe 
would also commence and feed some of our cheap oats. 
OATS. 

The last thirty days have been all that we could ask for 
the threshing of the oat crop. <A large proportion of the 
crop this season was threshed from the shock, and this 
was more or less damaged and stained. 

All the late threshings, coming as they have from the 
stacks, arein much better condition and quality. The 
rush of oats to country elevators seems now to be over. 

Prices have been so low that farmers have not cared to 
sell unless obliged to. 
of such a character that they must be met, and met from 
the crop, be the price what it may. The yield this season 
has been so large per acre that this has been quite an off- 
set to the low prices. 

Farmers have accepted the situation with a greater de- 
gree of complacency than usual. The movement of oats 
during the fall and winter will be, I think, simply of a 
normal character. 

Coro, as fast as it matures and is fit to crib, will be sold 
largely in the place of oats. E 


WINTER WHEAT. 


Th- point in the winter wheat situation which has been 
such a puzzle and mystery to the trade is that if we have 
raised such a large crop of winter wheat—and I am free 
to confess we did—what has become of it, and where has 
it gone to? 

My investigations early in the season showed to me 
clearly that we started out on the crop of 1889 with our 
reserves as nearly exhausted as have been known for many 
years. Stocks of flour also were very low, and the mo- 
ment threshing commenced, millers stood willing and 
ready to take every bushel of merchantable wheat tbat 
was offered. 

The trouble has been and was that we had a wet harvest, 
and a very large proportion of the winter wheat is unfit 
for milling purposes. As the season advanced and the 
weather proved dry, the wheat in stack dried out and also 
improved in quality, and as fast as this wheat has been 
threshed and offered in our local markets, it has been 
bought up eagerly by country mills. 

It is an accepted fact also that as yet they hold no 
stocks for future use. The demand for flour has been 


'good this fall all over the country, and the wheat has 


gone rapidly into consumption, This is also proven by 
the fact that the visible supply increases so s'owly. ‘I 
think a larger proportion of the wheat has been damaged 
than was thought for when harvest commenced, 

MILLING SITUATION, 

In Northern Kansas the milling demand is good for 
choice wheat, and at present prices cannot be supplied. 

The wheat so far marketed has been damp, and out of 
condition, but samples are improving daily in this re- 
spect. A great many farmers are inclined to hold for 
better prices. The milling demand seems to be good. 

In Northwestern Missouri a good demand from local 
mills for good milling wheat, and they take up all the 
offerings without going to grain centers. 

Millers in Southern Indiana report now that stacked 
wheat is coming in in good shape and apparently dry, 
but after it has lain awhile it begins to get tough and is 
hard to grind, 

Some of the largest mills report that their record shows 
that it takes seven pounds more wheat to a barrel of flour 
than the old average. 

Reports from Northern Ohio complain of a shortage of 
yield and very light in weight, making the crop of a low 
gerade. The midge is considered the sole cause, as wheat 
never headed out better, and the prospects for a big yield 
as the season advanced were all that could be asked or 
wished for. 

In Kentucky the wheat is moying freely and coming in 


Obligations at harvest are always’ 


inrcomparatively good condition. The berry, however, is 
very tough. This is shown by the reduced reduction of 
the mills. Many of the country mills report they are 
now only able to turn out sixty to seventy per cent. the 
flour they did at this time last year. Illinois millers re- 
port a good demand for flour, but not near as pressing as 
amonth ago, nor as good as this time last year, when 
dealers were stocking up, expecting a big advance. 

In Michigan there is a general disappoin'ment at the 
quality of the crop on account of insectsand rust, In 
some of the largest southern counties of Michigan it is 
reported that not over one-third will grade No. 1 and 


No. 2. 
FALL SEEDING. 


The month of August was so dry and drouthy for the 
first three weeks that plowing was out of the question, 
but timely rains came with the opening of September and 
there is not a state to-day in the winter wheat belt but has 
made good progress with fall plowing. 

Possibly we might except the state of Michigan, where 
the drouth has been very severe ever since harvest. But 
comparing one season with another, everything now points 
to the crop of winter wheat of 1889 and 1890 going into 
the ground much earlier and in better shape than the pre- 
ceding one. 

The acreage of plowing so far done would indicate that 
farmers intend to put out fully as much wheat, if not 
more, than they did last season. _All things considered, 
we enter upon the first fall month under as favorable 
auspices as we can, when we take into consideration all 
the varied surroundings which go to make up a good crop 
year. 


A CURIOUS GRAIN SEPARATOR. 


An automatic grain separator that runs without either 
motor or spring motion has been introduced in Austria. 
A hopper above the machine contains the grain, the weigh t 
of which sets the mechanism in motion and keeps the 
separating apparatus going until the last handful of grain 
has left the hopper. The whole construction is very sim- 
ple. 

Below the hopper is a closed case, in which an overshot 
wheel revolves. This wheel is made partly of wood and 
partly of iron, and on the shaft which rotates the wheel a 
uniyersal joint is fixed, and by means of a rope pulley the 
separating reel is driven. 

The grain falls from the hopper into the cells of the 
overshot wheel and causes the same to revolve, through 


which the motion is transmitted to the rope pulley, and 
from this to the separating reel. As soon asthe grain has 
caused one-half of a revolution by dropping into the cells 
of the wheel, it falls into the separating reel, and there it 
is separated from small grain, round seed, etc. 

According to the size of the openings in the separating 
cylinders, the sizing or separating can be regulated. The 
angle of this separator can be altered so as to discharge 
quicker or slower, as may be required, to give more or 
less separation. The capacity of such separator is three 
to four hundred weight per hour, 

The small grain and round seeds drop into different 
partitions underneath the revolving séparator, in a similar 
manner to other separators. 

This apparatus has commanded a great sale, and seems 
particularly adapted for cleaning grain to be used as seed. 
There being no motive power whatever required, its op- 
eration is inexpensive, while its cost places it within the 
reach of small land-owners and agriculturists. 


A grain buyer of Ontario has cautioned the farmers of 
that province against mixing their old barley with the 
new. He says many farmers throughout the country have 
old barley on hand, and they may be thoughtless enough 
to mix it with the new product; but if they do they will 
make a serious mistake. The mixture will not malt, and 
will not therefore find a market. American grain buyers 
detect the mixture at once, and reject it, and the local 
buyers will be compelled to do the same. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN ELEVATOR 
BOOTS. 


The object of this invention is: to provide an elevator 
boot that will run with little friction, need but little at- 
tention and reduce the liability to fire to the minimum. 
Elevator boots, as formerly constructed, haye been the 
cause of annoyance and dangerous in producing fire, per- 
haps unavoidably so, from their construction and loca- 
tion. Heretofore the shaft in the elevator boot ha3 been 
a solid shaft, provided with a pulley set-screwed or key- 
seated to the shaft. This shaft has extended beyond the 
sides of boot far enough to allow its running in or having 
a bearing in a journal (usually babbitted) on the outside 
of the boot. These bearings or journal boxes have been 
oiled in the usual manner by pouring oil into the 
journal. The location of elevator boots is neces- 
sarily such as to be in very difficult places to get at, 
and surrounded by dust, dirt, grit, sand, flying fiber 
and other materials, which, when getting. into the 
bearing, cause wear and friction, and the oil running 
out and coming in contact with inflammable ma- 
terial, bas been the cause of frequent conflagrations. 

Fig. 1 shows this improved elevator bcot, which is 
so constructed as to materially prevent these objec- 
tionable features. The shaft on which the pulley 
revolves is stationary, and a hollow cylinder, prefer- 
ably brass, closed at both ends by caps and filled 
with oil, which lubricant has access to the revolving 
pulley only through this stationary cylinder, in 
which is cut aslot onits lower side. This slot is 
filled with a cotton wick, which feeds the oil to the 
hub of pulley as needed. 

It will be seen in /%g. 2 that the hub is chambered 
out, except where it bears on the shaft. This 
stationary hollow cylinder is held in its position by a 
device on the collar which surrounds the outside of 
the cylinder and acts as a means of raising or lower- 
ing the pulley by use of ordinary hand-wheels and 
threaded rods. This improved elevator boot is es- 
pecially adapted to use in cotton-seed oil mills and 
grain elevators, where the boot is difficult to get at. 
It is the intention of the manufacturer to provide 
each boot, when leaving the factory, with a supply 
of oil, encased in hollow shaft cylinder, to last a 
term of three to six months without refilling, thus 
allowing an oil mill the run of a season without at- 
tention. 

Farther annoyance in ordinary boots is caused by 
the pulley running to one side and forcing the belt 
against the wooden trunk, wearing it badly in a few 
seconds, and invariably causing danger from fire. 
The hub of the pulley is made long and is provided 
with a very long bearing, being in preference, wider 
than the face of the pulley used. The sides and 
ends are removable, and hand-holes are provided for 
use in case of choke up. Elevator men who have 
seen it heartily indorse the new boot, and, as it can 
be furnished at about the rate of ordinary cast boots, 
it has been welcomed as astride in the right direc- 
tion. The inventor is H. W. CaLpweE.u, 131 and 
133 W. Washington street, Chicago, who is also the 
sole manufacturer. 


MODIFICATION OF GRAIN BY 
STORAGE. 


We have frequently contended that grain not only mod- 
ifies considerably by storage in raw condition, but that 
similar changes take place in the case of malt stored 
either dry and entire or in crushed condition, and we 
have gone so far as to state that, in our opinion, thie hy- 
dration results when mashing malt largely depends| not 
only upon the kind of grain employed, and the soil from 
which it is obtained, but also very considerably upon 
storage conditions which have existed prior to the original 


FIG. 
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Now, what conclusion does this lead us to? Certainly 
not to the assumption that storage induced vitality; but, 
on the other hand, we may fairly say that during the 
lengthy storage the constituents of the barley underwent 
such change that at the end of the time stated they facili- 
tated vitality and determined vegetation when the grain 
was steeped in water. Now, surely, if modification of 
constituents of barley by storage can determine vegeta- 
tion, itis nota very visionary supposition to conclude 
that alteration in constituents of malt induced by storage 
may determine more or less the results of hydration.— 
Brewers’ Journat. 


FREE FIRST STORAGE 


The Chicago grain r.ceivers have always worked ener- 
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tinuous success only by parties working smoothly together, 
doing a legitimate business under improved methods, well 
devised to meet the changed circumstances of the times. 
“One of the more radical measures held in contempla. 
tion by the Committee of Advisement on these matters 
free first storage, the granting of which in the opinion o: 
men of long experience on the Roord of Trade, who have ~ 
given the subject much thought, would not only lar 
increase the ‘flow of grain into our market, but w 
practically do away with many imperfections in the pr 
ent system of handling it. A little reflection willn 
the following points clear to all interested: 
“1, Asa rule heretofore only the lowest quality of ea 
grade has been stored, whereas if free storage for the fi 
few days is alowed, the choicest of the grades;wh 
have hitherto been held on track for sample sale w: 
with few exceptions, be run into store. The bene : 


ficial effect of this proceeding, a mixing of cream 


with skim milk, can readily be seen. The initial 


FIG. 1. 


2. CROSS SECTION. 


getically for better facilities for handling the gra‘n of 
country shippers. In a recent communication to the Chi- 
cago Times a member of the Chicago Grain Receivers’ 
Association suggests ‘‘first free storage’ as an aid to in- 
crease the facilities for handling the city’s grain trade. 

He says: ‘‘The inadequacy of old-time practices to meet 
the requirements of to-day*is perhaps nowhere more forci- 
bly felt than inthe grain trade of Chicago. Individuals 
and companies engaged in carrying, receiving, storing and 
shipping grain—they or their direct predecessors having 
been from the earliest movement of cereals from west of 
the Great Lakes to the East untiring in their efforts and 


barley being steeped, or after the finished grain has passed | liberal in the use of money to develop these interests—now 


into the hands of the brewer. In confirmation of this 
view we may mention a curious fact that has lately come 
under our notice, our authorities being a very eminent 
firm of malsters. Some foreign barley when steeped was 
found to grow very imperfectly, quite 75 per cent. of the 
grain being idle. The h lders of this barley, disgusted 
with the result, kiln-dried it and again steeped a portion, 
and, strange to say, with the same result as before. The 
bulk was then left on one side for something like twelve 
months, and a trial again made, when, to the astonish- 
‘ment of the firm in question, perfect growth took place. 


find various counter influences at work so obstructing the 
natural course of traffic that busine s which has grown 
up under their fostering care shows a tendency, becoming 
more and more marked each winter, to deviate froia its 
direct channels and take itself to wild and uncertain ways 
leading not to permanence and healthful growth. This 
condition of affairs is far from satisfactory to tho:e most 
nearly concerned, and is to be viewed with apprehension 
by all who have at heart the city’s commercial prosperity. 

“The grain trade, second in importance to no other 
branch of traffic in Chicago, can be carried on with con- 
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CALDWELL’S IMPROVED ELEVATOR BOOT, 


advantage, then, to be claimed for free first stor. 
age is the improvement of all grades in store. 
‘2, Ia this connection should also be noted the 
undoubted benefit to all stored grain of the t 
ough stirring and airing that it gets in pas 
through the elevator, being taken up by means of an 
endless chain of buckets or cups about 200 feet 
to the roof, and thence let down into bins, and after- 
ward for removal again taken up over the endless 
chain and out into the vessel or car. , 
“3. Another result of lessening the amount of 
sample sales would be the discontinuance to the 
same extent of various delays, vexations and ex- — 
penses attendant on separate sampling by seller and 
buyer, such as difference between the two samples” 
from the same car, and consequent change of price” 
on second sale, involving, it may be, dissatisfaction 
and ill-will on the part of the country shipper, un- 
convinced of the need of second sale. Besides 
these often comes the burden of demurrage 
switching charges, grievous to be borne, while the 
money thus paid out is generally regarded by the 
railroad companies as small compensation for delay” 
of cars. 2 
“A striking commentary on the present condi 
tion of the Chicago grain trade is the fact that many 
country shippers in these late times prefer to sell o 
track at their own stations for less than Chicas 
prices would warrant rather than run the risk of 
Chicago sampling, second sales, demurrage, switch- 
ing, track weighing, and other drawbacks. 
pressing question is how to regain the good 
of the country shippers, and thus prevent grai 
which should naturally come to our market from 
being turned out of its direct course, especially dur- 
ing the winter season, and taken to the seaboard by 
longer routes at lower rates of freight than by the 
way of Chicago. 
“Give us free first storage with its beneficial effects” 
on grades and grain,’and so forth, and this matter 
may be eas'ly managed; the wrong will right itself 
in a great measure. The natural channels of trade 
will once more be filled throughout the year, < 
Chicago will again receive her proper bas , 
Western cereals. 
“In a word, theneed of to-day is a change of syste 
that will both facilitate and increase the grain trade of 01 
city, and thus be asubstantial advantage to all concern 
The first storage plan is here presented for consideration, 
not as an elixir vite, a panacea, but as a simple measure 
calculated todo away with many difficulties, givin 
fresh impetus to the legitimate grain trade of Chi 
and thus practically put new life into one of its old 
best establishcd and most important business interests.’ 


and 


The stocks of grain at New York on Aug. 31 were 1, 
561 bushels of wheat, 192,514 bushels cf corn, 397,05 
bushels of oats, 28,640 bushels of rye and 3,253 bush 
of barley, against 3,249,600 bushels of wheat, 812,27 
bushels of corn, 768,991 bushels of oats, 759 bushels 0 
rye and 5,426 bushels of barley on Sept. 1, 1888. rae - 


It is reported that the Minnesota commissioner of s 
tics has received estimates from forty counties, or 
the state, showing an average yield of 16.10 bushel 
acre. If the rest of the state turns out as well, the a 
will be between 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 bushels. 
is more than Minnesota has produced for a numb 
years. Last year she only produced 27,881,000 bast 
and 36,299,000 bushels the year before. 
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“EXCELSIOR JUNIOR” OAT CLIP- 
- PER, POLISHER AND SEPA- 
RATOR. 


As it is one of our aims to 1s to keep our readers posted in 
regard to every new invention of merit, particularly those 
pertaining to the grain trade, we herewith give an illus- 
tratson of the ‘‘Excelsior Junior” Oat Clipper, manu- 
factured by the E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wis. This company has achieved a wide reputa- 
tion as manufacturers of the ‘‘Excelsior” Combined Oat 
Clipper, Separator and Grader, these machines being now 
used in nearly all parts of the civilized world, 

As we have, in articles he etofore, described the clipping 
and polishing principle of the combined machine referred 
to, we will confine ourselves to a description of other parts 
of the ‘ Excelsior Junior,” simply saying that the princi- 
ple of the clipping cylinder, the jacket lined with cor- 
rugated castings, the weighted feed valves, etc , of the 
two machines, are identical. The grain being fed into 
the top of the vertical cylinder of course causes the grain 
to be clipped and polished uniformly, and the feed valves 
being weighted, the oats can be held in the cylinder a 

- longer or shorter length of 
time, as may be desired. 
The valve rods, on which 
the weights slide, are pro- 
yided with notches, so that 
any degree of clipp’ng that 
may be desired can be ac- 
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THE CENTAL SYSTEM. 


We have referred before to this matter briefly and 
think it deserves more attention, and are going to preserve 
a previous editorial. There can be no doubt as to the 
benefits accruing from the simplification of figures which 
the unit multiplied in tens offers the business man, but 
the race which recognizes 240 pence to the pound and 
four farthings to the penny makes the Bank of England 
note rule the commerce of the world and won’t suddenly 
change methods. The American bookkeeper has to 
figure his Indian corn of 56 pounds to the. bushel on the 
basis of 480 pounds to the English quarter, or .220 pounds 
per hundred kilos Continental, but while the 480 pounds 
is common for wheat, maize and rye in Englend, our fore- 
fathers left several other kinds, such as 400 pounds for 
barley, 320 pounds for oats, and some sorts of 240, 420, 
560, and even 28 pounds for the one-fourth of a hundred- 
weight. France, with some attempt at system, buys 
wheat and corn in 100 kilos; seeds, etc., in 50 kilos, and 
equalizes weights by making 112 pounds equal 5034 kilos. 
Germany buys grain in 1,000 kilos, and sometimes per 
ton of 2,240 pounds, and seeds, etc , in 50 kilos, but in 


complished, more or less, 
as may bedesired. As wil 
be seen from the illustra- 
tion, the ‘“‘Excelsior Jun- 
ior’ has the suction fan 
directly over the cylinder 
and the sieves above the 
fan, thus furnishing a ma- 
chine that requires much 
less floor space than the 
“Excelsior” Combined Ma- 
chine. On the lower end 


spindle is a bevel pinion, 
Mating with a bevel core 
wheel (wooden cogs) on a 
heavy countershaft framed 


into the machine. On the 
outer end of this counter- 
shaft is alarge pulley, from 
which to belt direct to any 
horizontal line shaft. 

) The -“‘ Excelsior”. is 
claimed to be the only true 

principle oat clipper in this 
country, from the fact that 
the oats all pass into the 
top of the cylinder, and as the cylinder makes from 500 
to 600 revolutions per minute (according to size), it would 
look as though all the grain must be acted upon alike, 
hence the clipping be uniform. On account of the prin- 
ciple teing that of friction of the grain upon grain, and 
of the c st wallowers through the grain, the manufact- 
urers claim the ‘‘Excelsior” will not hull or shell the oats, 
as they say horizontal cylinder machines do with their 
bars or ‘‘beaters.” 

A yery important item in polishing barley is that the 
germ of the grain shall not be broken or destroyed; thus 
the above company (for reasons heretofore given) claim 
their “Excelsior” to be the best barley scourer on earth, 
and having no equal as a wheat scourerandsmutter. This 
appears to be pretty strong language, but we presume the 

» Pease Company believe their machines will back them up 
in their claims. For our own part we have heard some 


_ Yery flattering reports in regard to these oat clippers. 


and one of the judges of the Illinois Supreme Court has 

ted Sykes’ application for a writ of error to the Su- 
“preme Court, and ordered that he be admitted to bail in 
the sum of $6,000 pending the hearing of his appeal. 
f The main point urged by Sykes’ attorneys in their bill of 
“exceptions was that the change of name of the ‘‘Mer- 
chants’ Saving, Loan and Trust Company” invalidated 
indictment on which he was tried, the change haying 
en made after the acceptance of Sykes’ notes and before 
IS arrest, and it was this that decided Judge Bailey to 
ant the writ. 


: James W. Sykes has not yet gone to the penitentiary, 
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of the cylinder shaft or |, i 
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previous arrangements 5034 kilos may equal 112 pounds; 
50 equal 110; 5044 do., or 5014 equal 112. Belgium same 
as France, with the indiscriminate German reduction. 
Holland buys wheat in 2,400 kilo lots, and corn in 2,00) 
and 2,100. Everything the United States buys we pay 
for ina foreign currency, and everything she sells she 
bills in. a foreign currency. Franklin Edson of New 
York—he needs no title—said to the Produce Exchange 
in 1879: ‘‘The bushel itself is to-day an anomaly in our 
own country, differing with the kind of grain. A bushel 
of oats in New York means 32 pounds, while across the 
North River it means 30 pounds. The farmer who 
measures his grain by his half-bushel measure finds, when 
he gets to mill, that it has to be weighed. A grain 
merchant buys his wheat in bushels of 60 pounds and 
pays freight by the hundred; he transships by ocean vessel 
and again pays freight by bushel. If it goes to Liverpool 
it is sold by cental; if to London, by quarter of 480 
pounds; to Hull or Newcastle, by quarter of 504 pounds; 
if to Dundee and some other places, by quarter of 496 
pounds. The provision merchant buys his cut meats in 
Chicago by the hundred pounds avoirdupois; he pays 
freight to Great Britain by the ton of 2,240 tons, and sells 
them by the hundred weight of 112 pounds.” The 
quarter of grain on the Atlantic seaboard is recognized at 
480 pounds for wheat and corn and 320 for oats. The 
Winchester bushel used in England from the time of 
Henry VII to the year of 1826 contains 2,150 42 cubic 
inches. In 1826 the imperial bushel was introduced into 
England containing 2,218.192 cubic inches, or 89 pounds 
of distilled water. In the United States the Winchester 


bushel has been generally adopted, which holds 7'7.627413 
pounds of distilled water. In New York the bushel is 
declared to contain 80 pounds of distilled water.—Balti- 
more Journal of Commerce. 


WHEAT GROWING IN RUSSIA. 


It has been shown that the Russian peasants are severely 
oppressed by usurers who compel them to grow crops 
which will bring quick returns, even if unprofitable to 
the_growers.. The agriculture under such circumstances 
is poor except on the large farms, and the average yield 
of wheat is under eight bushels, A recent report by 
Consul-General Way of St. Petersburg to the state depart- 
ment gives some very valuable information on this subject 
of great interest to wheat growers in the United States. 

Consul Way shows that from Poland to Siberia, across 
the whole of Russia in Europe, isa territory as rich as 
the delta of the Nile and capable of producing enormous 
crops with little trouble since the soil is a rich mold with- 
out stones or_ rocks, and only one-tenth of the area is 
cultivated. These lands have an area of 190,000. square 
miles. Besides these is an area of arable steppes of 260,- 
000 square miles where fertilizers are necessary, but capa- 
ble of produeing enormous 
crops. Of this total area of 
450,000 square miles only 
70,525,000 bushels of wheat 


were exported last year, 
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and nine-tenths of the 
grain belt was not sown. 
If thisarea were all utilized 
Russia would be able to 
feed the whole world, but 
there are several obstacles 
in the way, two of which 
are conspicucus, 7. ¢., the 
lack of railroad facilities 
and the disabilities of the 
agricultural popu lation. 
The former difficulty will 
gradually be overcome; the 
latter will be harder to re- 
move. The peasant buys 
his land from the financial 
representative of the gov- 
ernment on yearly pay- 
ments. He is onerously 
taxed from the start, and is 
charged from 20 to 50 per 


cent. interest on money 
borrowed. When harvest 
comes the local police, 


bribed by the wheat buyers, 
delay in every way the 
marketing of the wheat un- 
til the market is glutted 
and the factor steps in and 
buys the wheat he wants at 25 per cent. below the market 
value. Mr. Way expresses the belief that if this cruel 
extortion against the farmer were removed and. railway 
facilities afforded, Russia would undersell every other 
country in wheat. It is the Russian system of govern- 
ment altogether which hinders Russia from becoming the 
greatest food source in the world. A few years may 
bring about the doom of czarism, foreshadowed by the 
growth of the revolutionary (not nihilistic) party during 
the past ten years and by the occasional measures of re- 
form conceded by the Czar. It is evident that a removal 
of the hindrances to Russian agricultural development 
would take England out of the number of our wheat 
customers by reason of the cheapness and nearness of 
Russian wheat. That emergency, however, is not likely 
to arise before the time when, by reason of our increase 
of population, we shall consume all our produce, and the 
question of a foreign market loses for us much of its in- 
terest and urgency. 


There has been some complaint of discrimination 
against the Santa Fe Elevator in Chicago, which com- 
pelled the receivers to have the grain consigned to them 
over the Santa Fe road switched to some other ware- 
house. 


Nearly all of our state exchanges acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a stalk of corn sixteen feet high with an ear ten 
feet from the ground. This is encouraging news to 
everybody, including the manufacturers of step-ladders, 
—Southern Lumberman. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see 4 general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.J 


WILL BUILD AN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I intend 
to build an elevator this fall, and I see a great many good 
points suggested in your paper. I inclose one dollar to 
pay for one year’s subscription. 

Yours truly, 

Humboldt, Kan. 


JAMES PEERY. 


HAS GONE OUT OF THE BUSINESS. 
Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Mr. 
Krumdick has gone out of the grain business, and the 
firm name has been changed from G. H. Krumdick & Co. 
to the Lamberton Elevator Company. Please change the 
address of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND. GRAIN TRADE, 
‘and oblige 

Tur LAMBERTON ELEVATOR COMPANY. 

Winona, Minn. 

DUST PROTECTOR. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Can you 
inform us where some kind of a dust protector can be ob- 
tained to keep the dust out of the eyes and lungs? We 
want something of the kind for our men. 

Very truly, VANNERSON & Co. 

Augusta, Ga. 

[ We should like to hear if such appliances are made in 
this country. They are quite common in Germany.—ED | 


ARE MAKING IMPROVEMENTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We wish 
to place in our elevator building, which has a storage ca- 
pacity for 100,000 bushels of flaxseed, the mills now used 
for crushing the seed and preparing it for the presses, and 
the hydraulic presses used now for extracting the oil. 
We have all the elevating and cleaning machinery in posi- 
tion except this, and the motive power to drive all. We 
now want the mill used for crushing or grinding the seed, 
and the hydraulic presses. We notice no linseed oil mill 
furnishing houses advertised in your journal, but would 
be glad to be furnished with a list or catalogue of such 
machinery. J inclose subscription price for the AmERrI- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 

Yours respectfully, 

Lincoln, Neb. 

SIZES OF CORLISS ENGINES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In your 
August issue I notice one of Mr. Abernathey’s character- 
istic misstatements. In this case it is doubtless owing to 
his ignorance, rather than to his habitual disregard of 
fact. In writing of engines for elevators, he states that 
the smallest size Corliss Engine built is a 12x30, which is 
too large for the average country elevator. As a matter 
of fact, several builders of Corliss Engines make 8x24, 
10x24 and 10x30 Corliss Engines. There may be other 
smaller sizes, but these are standard sizes that have been 
on the market for years, and many of them are in use. 
Mr. Abernathey’s reason why Corliss Engines are not 
built smaller than 12x30 may satisfy him, but is not in 
accordance with facts. 

Yours truly, iH; 


J. C. Morrissry. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE CHICAGO BOARD. 

Hiditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
read a number of articles in your valuable journal about 
the Chicago Board of Trade and its fight against the 
yucket shops. Although I do not know much about the 
workings of the Board, still lam of the opinion that the 
enforcement of the scheme I am about to propose would 
eventually cause the annihilation of the bucket shops. 

The one great and, I believe, the only reason the Board 
has for waging war against the keepers of bucket shops 
is that they get considerable business that would go to 
the members of the Board were it not for the bucket 
shops. 

Now, if the Board will take the distribution of quota- 
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tions into its own hands and charge one and all alike, an 
exorbitant price for them, they can soon exterminate the 
bucket shops. Let the profits accruing from the collec- 
tion and distribution of the quotations be set aside as a 
special fund to be divided among the members at the end 
of each year. By this means the commission men on the 
Board could afford to do business much cheaper than the 
bucket-shop keepers, and would shut them out. 
Truly yours, SCHEMER. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A CRY FOR ACCURACY. 

Editor American Elevator and Gran Trade:—\t was 
with considerahle pleasure that I read the plea for exact- 
ness in the weighing of grain received at terminal points 
and the delivery by the railroads of the full amount re- 
ceived, in the August number of your journal, and I 
sincerely hope you will not let the matter rest until proper 
facilities for handling the great bulk of our grain with- 
out loss are provided. 

The man who alone, or aided by but a few kicks against 
the established order of things, is always looked upon as 
a crank, a fanatic, acroaker. Grain shippers have no 
liking for such epithets, and seldom make a public com- 
plaint against the careless way in which their grain is 
handled, and it may be they keep their peace because the 
complaints of larger losers never accomplished anything. 

But the time is near at hand when the railroads will 
have to deliver the full amount received from the shipper 
or, at least, the discrepancy will have to be greatly re- 
duced, for the competition of wheat exporting countries 
is becoming stronger each year, and even now our farmers 
are complaining that they are unable to make anything. 
If the shipper knew that the full amount he places in the 
car would arrive at its destination, and that no more toll 
would be taken by the receiving elevator to allow for 
shrinkage than was absolutely necessary, he could afford 
to give the farmer a little more money for his grain. 

There is no other business of equal importance, the 
facilities for handling which are so inadequate, and there 
is no earthly reason why it should beso. If the grain 
shippers will band together and demand better service 
they can get it. If railroads cannot deliver the full 
amount received when using the present style of cars, I 
suggest that they provide great iron tanks, like those used 
for transporting oil, then surely the shippers’ grain will 
not be scattered along the way at his expense; and if he 
weighs his grain before shipping he can tell just how 
much the terminal elevator deducts to allow for shrink- 
age. 

Hoping that you will not drop the matter until better 
service has been secured for the grain shippers, or at least 
until the railroads are compelled to make good the loss 
caused by the carelessness of employes and leaky cars. 

I remain, A READER. 


NO MONEY IN OATS. 


“The profits of the farmer on his oat crop this year are 
not of such proportions as to admit of his making a 
bushel of money,” remarked a grain buyer yesterday. 
“Oats are selling in Chicago at 18 to 22 cents per bushel, 
which means an average of 20 cents per bushel. It costs 
8% cents per bushel to ship from Nebraska points to 
Chicago, which leaves 1114 cents for the farmer and the 
grain buyer. The latter generally tries to obtain 1 cent 
per bushel commission, but in these depressed times is 
content with one-half cent. This leaves the farmer 11 
cents per bushel for his grain. The average yield of oats 
in Nebraska is fifty bushels per acre, in good oat years, 
but this is an exception, as the heavy rains damaged the 
crop to a great extent. However, Iam willing to admit 
that the average yield is fifty bushels. At that rate the 
farmer, for plowing, seeding, harvesting and threshing, 
is getting $5.50 per acre for his oat crop. The railroads, 
in my opinion, should reduce the rates and give the 
farmers a chance for a partial return of their money. I 
am agitating the matter all I can, but do not meet with 
much encouragement, hence I have notified all the 
farmers with whom I have dealings to hold their grain, 
as it is a shame to sacrifice so much.” 

“The railroads claim that they are hauling grain as 
cheaply as they can afford to, but I do not believe it, and 
will do all I can to hold grain here for an advance later 
on.”—Omaha Bee, 


A canal scheme to irrigate 5,000,000 acres of arid land 
in North Dakota has been projected. 
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White, Wilson & Co., manufacturers of grain bags at 
San Francisco, Cal., have dissolved partnership. 


Borden, Selleck & Co. of 48 and 50 Lake street, Oh 
cago, Lll., general agents for the Harrison Conyeyor 
their place of business slightly damaged by fire rece 

The Sioux City Engine Works of Sioux City, To 
manufacturers of the Corliss and Automatic Eng 
have given the Chicago agency for their goods to } 
M. J. Tierney & Co. of No. 34 North Canal street. 


The Harrison Conveyor has been lately sold by Bo 
Selleck & Co. of Chicago, Ill., to N. H. Adams of 1 
corah, Iowa, for handling seods; to City Roller 
Burlington, Iowa, and Hagerty, Hunter & Co. for 
distillery at Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Cambridge Roofing Company of Cambridge, Oh 
have just completed their new building, which is 80x4{ 
feet and two stories high. This gives them a totat fl 
space of 13,000 square feet, and they are better pre, 
than ever before to meet the demands of their incre: 
trade. Crowl’s Patent Steel Roofing is their spec 
They expect to issue a supplement catalogue about Sep’ 
15, which they will send to any one applying for it. 


The difference in cost between the very best tin roof 
that can be laid and one of the common variety, which | 
always unsatisfactory, is so small that no one ean affor 
to use the latter. How to order a tin roof intelligently, 
or how to select material, and how to superintend mech 
ics in laying it so as to secure the best results, is a prc 
lem that concerns every one who has anything to do w 
a building. Such questions as this and others are ye 
satisfactorily answered in a little pamphlet entitled “ 
Tin Roof” which has been issued recently by Merchant ¢ 
Co. of Philadelphia, New York and Chicago, and which ll S$ 
sent to all applicants. It is fully illustrated, and contai 
a very large amount of interesting and valuable m 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, Ill., report the follow- 
ing as among their latest contracts: 8. Donau, Taco 
Wash., complete plant for new brewery, including 4 
bushel Kaestner Non-Explosive Malt Mill, Schaefer P: 
ent Magnetic Separator, Morgan Malt Scourer Kaest) 
Patent Mashing Machine and Grains Remover, and 
shafting, etc ; C. L. Centlivre, Fort Wayne, Ind., 15 
Kaestner Patent Mashing Machine, 4(0-bushel 
explosive malt mill with magnetic separator, impro 
rice-mashing machine, shafting, etc.; Senn & Ackerma 
Louisville, Ky., 18-foot under geared mashing mach 
and grains remover; Fred Sehring Brewing Compa 
Joliet, Ill., steel chain barrel elevator; W. H. Purcell 
Co., Chicago, malt mill; C, L. Dougherty, Grand Gr 
ing, Ill., No. 5 Morgan Scourer; and A. N. Hi 
Symerton, Tl., No. 5 Morgan Scourer. 


NEW INSPECTION RULE AT MIL 
WAUKEE. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce recen‘ly_ 
adopted the following new rule governing the grading 0 
wheat: In inspecting wheat that meets the requirem 
of No. 1 hard or No. 1 Northern grade, except in reg: 
to cleanness, the inspector shall ascertain the number 
pounds per bushel of waste to which it would be si 
jected in cleaning to meet the requirements of the g 
by taking an equ:] quantity from not less than seven ¢ 
ferent places in the car, evenly distributed by passin 
geared trier down through the wheat and drawin 
samples from the entire depth of the mass, and 1 
the whole thoroughly together, from which sixty oun¢ 
shall be taken and the seeds and other waste matter si 
arated from the wheat by the use of a suitable app 
for the purpose, and the quantity found to be waste 
bushel shall be noted by the inspectors, together with | 
grade the wheat would be entitled to inspect after 
cleaned, upon his inspection ticket and book oppos 
number designating the car inspected. The wa' 
determined and noted shall be deemed and taken 
parties concerned as the true shrinkage of the wheat 
tained in the car, subject, however, to the appe 
supervisors of grain inspection in the same manne 
provided in the case of appeal for alleged error in 


OPINIONS OF LEADING GRAIN 
MEN ON SOME ABUSES IN 
THE BUSINESS. 


Recently we sent the list of questions given below to a 

a few prominent grain men in the West and Northwest 
with the request that they answer them for publication in 
the AMpRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. We also 
| _ give below the answers with which we have been favored 
up to date. Our columns are open to all, and we will be 
preased to have other grain men answer these questions: 

| (1) Do you lose much gra'n by carelessness on the part 
of railroad employes or on account of leaky cars? 

(2) In your opinion should the railroads be required to 
give a bill of lading for the exact weight of grain placed 
in the cars, and to deliver the full amount or make good 

_ the deficiency? 
_ (8) Do you consider the amount deducted at terminal 
elevators to allow for shrinkage while in store too great? 

(4) Is it not wrong that the shipper should bear the loss 

_ by shrinkage which occurs after he has disposed of his 
grain? 

: (5) Have you any method to suggest which is better 

than the'one in force, regarding the deduction to allow 
_ for shrinkage? 

__ @) Do you think free storage of grain for the first few 
days after it is received at a terminal point would be ad- 
yantageous to the trade at large? 

(7) Is present inspection at grain centers satisfactory? 


FROM DAKOTA, 


Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Answer- 
ing your questions, would say our men are so particular 
4 - in preparing cars for wheat that we lose very little through 
i _ leakage of cars, and if there is any loss it is generally 
4 through the carelessness of our own empleyes. If a loss 
occurs, due to rough handling of cars while in transit, 
owe can generally collect of the railroad company. Track 
scales located at every side-track would be a great con- 
venience, but on the whole they might damage the ele- 
~ vator interests more than benefit them, and we are per- 
a fectly satisfied to do our own weighing before putting 
grain into cars. Weare satisfied that deduction made at 
~ terminal elevators is too great; it amounts, in fact, to a 
steal. Any deductions amounting to more than ten 
pounds on a carload should be punished the same as any 
_ other theft. We would prefer paying terminal elevators 
more for handling our grain than have them take toll on 
i it. Tn justice. to honest terminal elevators, several of 
" os “which we know, we will say that it is not impossible to 
\ ts get honest weights at any of the terminal points we ship 
“to. In our opinion all grain received at elevators should 
| de allowed ten to fifteen days’ free storage. In other 
__ words the handling charge should be sufticient to allow 
that much time for disposition of the grain without stor- 
e charge. Asto the inspection of grain being satis- 
ctory, it is not, and we never expect it to be, so long as 
itis left to the judgment of man or the eyes of man to 
decide what grade properly belongs to grain. Under this 
head we would say that the above refers especially to 
wheat and barley, as we handle very little grain of other 


won 


Yours truly, N. E. Daxora, 


FROM NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


_ Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Reply- 
to your i quiries, I will answer your questions in the 
x they are asked. We do not lose much grain from 
ky cars. TI am of the opinion that railroads should 
a clean bill of lading for grain in cars; they charge 
the grain and should deliver the same amount they 
ve, but as long as the weighing of grain at destina- 
is in the hands of the receiving elevators, as now, we, 
shippers, are not protected at all. 
Tdo not see that terminal elevators should make any 
ction for shrinkage, they charge enough to pay for 
shrinkage. The shrinkage is from two to five bushels 
nearly every car. The whole system is one-sided, al- 
8 against the shipper and, of course, wrong. I think 
should be no allowance for shrinkage, unless it is 
y known and announced in schedule of charges, 
exact amount deducted from each carload; then it be- 
apart of the charges and the shipper knows what 
ect. 
\regard to free storage of grain for any time, I do 
think the grain shippers want or ask for it, but a 
charge for some five days’ storage would be ac- 
e. As it is now, the speculator gets the benefit 
purehases it. Grain going through terminal ele- 
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vators and promptly loaded into vessels, the charge: 
should be less than on grain remaining ten days. 
Yours, ete., MicHarL Couuins. 
Peotone, Ill. 


. 
FROM CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In reply 
to your questions, would say we do not lose much grain 
by carelessness on the part of employes, but considerable 
is lost on account of leaky cars and inferior quality of 
grain doors furnished by the railroad company. We 
think railroad companies should most certainly be re- 
quired to give a bill of lading for every bushel put in cars, 
and made to deliver same or pay for what is missing. 

There should be less deducted at terminal elevators for 
shrinkage. It is undoubtedly wrong for a shipper to have 
to stand any loss after his grain is disposed of. We have 
no suggestions to make in regard to the deduction for 
shrinkage, as we are but small shippers. We do not ship 
for storage, So we cannot give an opinion on that question. 
We have no complaints to make as to the present iaspec- 
tion. 

Yours truly, Two SraTions. 


FROM NORTHERN IOWA. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We are 
in receipt of yours, and will endeavor to answer the sev- 
eral questions candidly. We do not lose much grain, as 
we fix the cars well, and do not know that we have ever 
lost any grain. We think it would be impracticable for 
the railroad company to give a bill of lading for the exact 
amount in the cars, unless the company had track scales 
at every station, which we think they ought to have. 

There should be no deduction for shrinkage at all at 
terminal elevators. ‘The shipper should stand the loss of 
ordinary shrinkage in handling the grain, etc., but not 
any caused by railroad accidents or carelessness on the 
part of railroad cr elevator companies. 

‘We were not aware of any fixed rules for deduction for 
shrinkage, and do not think there ought to be any deduc- 
tion allowed. Free storage may be advantagecus to some 
but we do not think it proper. A reasonable char. ge 
should be made. The inspection at grain centers is quite 
Satisfactory tous. We think, though, the standard of 
No. 2 barley at Chicago too high. It would be better if 
lowered. 

Yours truly, CLAUSEN Bros. 
Clear Lake, Iowa. 


FROM NORTHWESTERN IOWA. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade: — Leaky 
cars are a source of great annoyance and loss to us, and 
cause a great deal of trouble between shipper and _ re- 
ceiver. Most shippers will agree with us that they have 
to keep extra help to fix up the company’s cars and get 
them in condition to put grain into. The railroads should 
be required to give a bill of lading for the exact amount 
of grain loaded into their cars and agree to deliver the 
full amount of grain or make good the deficiency. Where 
the railroads have no facilities for weighing they should 
accept the sworn statement of the shipper. 

We think the system of deducting for shrinkage in 
grain to go in store is wrong, and that the elevators at 
terminal points should be required to return every pound 
of grain intrusted to them. The shipper has enough to 
contend with without bearing the loss by shrinkage after 
he has disposed of his grain. The price should be regu- 
lated by the condition of the grain when purchased and 
no shrinkage asked or allowed. 

We do not think free storage of grain at terminal points 
would be advantageous for any length of time to the 
trade at large. Present inspection, while not at all times 
satisfactory, is very good in Chicago; though we recog- 
nize the fact that men are fallible and liable to err, we 
see no reason why the benefit of a doubt should always 
be given to the receiver. 


Respectfully, Iowa SHIPPER. 


During July 41,473 centals of barley were shipped by 
water from San Francisco. Of this amount 17,615 cent- 
als went to New York, 13,695 centals to Australia, and 
9,088 centals to the Hawaiian Islands. 

During August 6,840 cars of winter wheat were in- 
spected into store at Chicago, against 5,119 bushels during 
August, 1888. Of this amount 4,409 cars graded No. 3, 
against 3,470 cars for the same month last year. Of 
spring wheat there were 385 cars received, against 655 
cars for August, 1888, 
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SHRINKAGE OF CORN. 


A correspondent of the Iowa Slate, Register, writing 
from Marshalltown, gives an account of several experi- 
ments with last year’s corn, which he made to determine 
the amount of shrinkage. The question of shrinkage is 
one that has been discussed considerably, and many ex- 
periments have been made, but still there is a difference 
of opinion. It is claimed by some that one hundred 
bushels of corn on the ear, as it comes from the field in 
November, will shrink to about eighty in six months. So 
that forty cents a bushel for corn in the ear, as it comes 
from the field, is as good as fifty cents six months after- 
ward, shrinkage only being taken into account. 

In the experiments with last year’s corn which were 
conducted at Marshalltown, Iowa, the corn was put in 
sacks and hung up in the carriage room of a barn. On 
Oct. 23 forty pounds were taken froma feed store and 
hung up. On Nov. 26 it weighed 37 pounds, and on 
Dec. 21 it weighed 37 pounds. On March 18 it weighed 
3534 pounds. On May 31it had shrunk to 34 pounds, 
aid on Aug. 3 it only weighed 331g pounds. Ina little 
over seven months, or by May 31, it had shrunk six 
pounds, a loss of just 15 per cent. in weight. 

In another experiment 37; pounds were picked from 
the field on Nov, 10, and stored in exactly the same 
manner as the other. The first sixteen days it shrank 
a pound and a quarter, and by Dec. 21 it had shrunk 
no more, but on March 18 it only weighed 3514 pounds. 
On May 31 it weighed 333 pounds, as did it alsoupon Aug. 
3, not having shrunk any during June and July. In 
this case the shrinkage was only four pounds, or 103% per 
cent. of the original amount. 

The varieties experimented with were yellow dent 
above medium size. The same day the 374 pounds were 
taken four ears were picked and hung up by the shucks. 
The weight was 74 ounces. These shrunk to 60 ounces 
in two months, the most of it the first month. This corn 
being exposed to the air shrank more rapidly and conse- 
quently suffered greater loss. In these experiments not a 
grain got away, so when they are compared with the 
shrinkage in the crib a wide difference will have to be 
canceled. 


FLAX IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Mr. Archer, secretary of the St. Paul Linseed Oil Com- 
pany, says that his information from Minnesota and Da- 
kota is that the area sown to flax is at least 30 per cent. 
larger this year in Minnesota and in the Dakotas. In the 
latter territory the crop has not been so good, but in Min- 
nesota the crop has been an exceptionally fine one. In 
portions of Dakota the farmers {sowed flax to land where 
the poor wheat had been plowed up, and if the growth 
escapes frost they will get a good yield. The flax stalks 
are either used for fodder or fuel, except in some parts of 
Dakota where they have tow mills, and at one point in 
South Dakota even the tow is used for fuel. If the ma- 
chinery were here to utilize the fiber and fit it for market, 
flax would become a very paying crop, for the seed is a 
very small part of its real value. Secretary Archer states 
that he has received a letter from a manufacturer in York, 
England, who states that he has-all requisite machinery 
for manufacturing binding twine and tow, and inquires 
whether there would be an opening in Minnesota for a 
factory of that kind, and whether the material is abun- 
dant. This gentleman manufactures flax binding twine in 
England, and Secretary Archer thinks that he would not 
make a mistake by coming here. If the fiber can be 
utilized for twine there would be a ready sale for the 
article, as it could doubtless be manufactured cheaper 
than the twine at present used and made out of imported 
manilla and sisal. Certainly, it would pay better to turn 
the greater part of the fiber increasingly yielded in Min- 
nesota and in the two Dakotas into merchantable twine 
than to use it for fodder and fuel. There is fiber enough 
grown in the Northwest to make a great portion of the 
linen used in this conntry, and if the machinery was run- 
ning the growth of flax would be stimulated so as to 
supply the needs of the entire country in linen.—S¢, Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


During the first eight months of the present year 724,- 
000 bushels of flaxseed were received at Chicago, against 
986,000 bushels for the first eight months of 1888. The 
shipments for the first eight months of the present year 
were 687,211 bushels, against 929,464 bushels for the 
same period of _1888. 
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MISSOURY’S NEW INSPECTION 
LAW. 


Missouri’s new grain inspection law, which the St. Louis 
grain men have been opposing ever since it was passed 
last winter, and not without good cause, is very lengthy 
and contains many good things. 

It provides that the Board of Railroad Commissioners 
shall be known as the Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners, and shall have the supervision of the ex- 
ecution of thelaw. It is their duty to appoint a suitable 
person, who shall not be a member of the Board of Trade, 
who shall not be interested, either directly or indirectly, 
in any warehouse in the state, who shall bea grain expert 
and who shall be known as the chief inspector of grain. 
The first incumbent is to hold the office two years from 
the date of his appointment, after which the chief in- 
spector’s term of office shall be four years. 

All warehouses, elevators and granaries of’ 50,000 
bushels’ capacity and over, in which grain is stored in 
bulk, and in which the grain of different owners is mixed 
together shall be considered public warehouses. The 
proprietor, lessee or manager of any public warehouse 
shall be required, before transacting any business in such 
warehouse, to procure from the Circuit Court of the 
county in which the warehouse is situated a license per- 
mitting him to transact business as a public warehouse- 
man under the laws of the state. This license can be re- 
voked by the court upon the complaint of any person, in 
writing, setting forth the particular violation of Jaw, to 
be sustained by satisfactory proof. All persons receiving 
a license shall file a bond with the clerk of the court as 
surety for any penalties found by due course of law for 
any violation of the law. The amount of said bond to 
be according to the capacity of the warehouse. For those 
of 50,000 bushels, $2,500; for more than 50,000 bushels 
and less than 100,000 bushels, $5,000; ranging from a 
bond of $2,509 for a warehouse of 50,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity to a bond of $100,000 fora warehouse of 1,000,000 
bushels’ capacity. 

Any person transacting the business of a public ware- 
houseman without a license shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not less than $100 nor more than $500 for each and 
every day such business is carried on. The law provides 
that it shall be the duty of the person or persons doing a 
public warehouse business under the act to receive for 
storage any grain tendered in the usual manner, and not 
to discriminate between persons, and the charges for such 
warehouse service shall be uniform, regardless of quan- 
tities. Receipts of grain by public warehouses in all 
cases shall be inspected and graded by a duly authorized 
inspector, and shall be stored with grain of a similar 
grade. No grain shall be delivered from a public ware- 
house unless it be inspected by duly authorized inspector 
and found to be of the grade called for by the receipt. 

Public warehousemen shall not mix any grain of differ- 
ent grades together, nor select nor mix different qualities 
of the same grade for the purpose of storing or deliver- 
ing the same, nor shall they deliver or attempt to deliver 
grain of one grade for grain of another grade, nor in any 
way tamper with grain while in a public warehouse in his 
or their possession or custody, nor permit the same to be 
done by others with the view or result of a profit to any- 
one; and in no case shall grain of different grades, either 
from the general stock or from special bins, be mixed to- 
gether while in store or control of such public ware- 
housemen. 

If it is necessary, in order to preserve the condition of 
any bin or lot of grain stored in a public warehouse, to 
run the contents of said grain through machinery to air, 
clean or otherwise improve or preserve such condition, 
this may be done, but it shall not be done except under 
the supervision of an authorized inspector. No one shall 
be compelled to receive grain into any warehouse in 
which there is not sufficient room to store it properly. In 
a’l places where there are legally appointed inspectors of 
grain, no proprietor or manager of a public warehouse 
shall be permitted to receive any grain and mix the same 
with grain of other owners in the storage thereof, or 
stored in special bins, until the same shall have been in- 
spected and graded by such inspector. Upon app’ication 
of the owner or consignee of grain stored in a public 
warehouse, the same being accompanied with evidence 
that all charges which may be a lien upon such grain, in- 
cluding charges for inspection, have been paid, the ware- 
housemen shall issue to the person entitled thereto a ware- 
house receipt therefor, subject to the order of the owner 
or consignee. 

No werehouseman under this act shall insert in any re- 
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ceipt issued for grain received any language in any wise 
limiting or modifying his responsibility or liability as im- 
posed by the laws of this state. Upon delivery of grain 
from store upon any receipt, such receipt shall be plainly 
marked across its face “with the word ‘‘canceled,” wih 
the name of the person canceling the same, and shall 
thereafter be void and shall not again be put in circula- 
tion, nor shall grain be delivered twice upon the same 
receipt. 

Any warehouseman of any public warehouse created 
by this act, employe in such warehouse, or owner or man- 
ager connected with same, who shall be guilty of issuing 
any warehouse receipt for any property not actually in 
store at the time of issuing such receipt, or who shall be 
guilty of issuing any warehouse receipt in any respect 
fraudulent in its character, either as to its date or the 
quantity, quality or inspected grade of such property, or 
who shall remove any property from store (except to pre 
serve it from fire or other sudden danger) without the re- 
turn and cancellation of any and all outstanding receipts 
that may have been issued to represent such property, 
shall, when convicted thereof, be guilty of felony, and 
shall suffer, in addition to other penalties prescribed by 
this act, imprisonmenf in the penitentiary for not less 
than one and not more than ten years. 


No charges shall be made for storage after the delivery 
of the grain has been demanded. ‘The manager of every 
public warehouse created by the act shall be required to 
publish in one or more newspapers in the vicinity a 
schedule of rates for storage of grain during the ensuing 
year, which rates shall not be increased during the year. 
The maximum charge for storage and handling of grain, 
including the cost of receiving and delivering, shall be 
for the first ten days or part thereof, 2 cents per bushel, 
and for each ten days or part thereof after the first ten 
days, one-half of one cent per bushel. 


The manager of every public warehouse created under 
this act shall, on or before Tuesday morning of each 
week, cause to be made out, and shall keep posted in the 
business office of his warehouse in a conspicuous place, a 
statement of the amount of each kind and grade of grain 
in store in his warehouse at the close of business on the 
previous Saturday, and shall also, on each Tuesday morn- 
ing, render a similar statement; made under oath before 
some oflicer authorized to administer oaths, by someone 


connected with such warehouse having personal knowledge’ 


of the facts, to the Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners He shall also be required to furnish 
daily to said Board a correct statement of the amount of 
each kind of grain and grade of same received in store 
in such warehouse on the previous day; also the amount 
of each kind of each grade of grain delivered or shipped 
by such warehouse during the previous day, and such 
further statements to the commissioners as may. be neces- 
sary for the keeping of a full and correct record of all 
receipts issued and canceled and of grain received and 
delivered, 


The owner of public warehouses, under this act, shall 
not be held responsible for any loss or damage to property 
by fire while in their custody; provided reasonable care 
and vigilance be exercised to protect and preserve the 
same; nor shall they be held liable for damage to grain by 
heating, if it can be shown that proper care has been ex- 
ercisedin handling and storing the same, and that such 
damage was the result of causes beyond their control; but 
unless publ’c notice be given that some portion of the 
grain in store is out of condition or becoming so, grain of 
equal quality to that received shall be delivered on all 
receipts presented. In case, however, any warehouseman 
shall discover that any portion of the grain in his ware- 
house is out of condition or becoming so, and it is not in 
his power to preserve the same, he shall immediately give 
public notice by advertisement in a daily newspaper. 
Nothing in the law shall be held to relieve the warehouse- 
man from exercising proper care and vigilance in presery- 
ing such grain after such publication of its condition; but 
such grain shall be kept separate and apart from all direct 
contact with other grain, and shall not be mixed with 
other grain while in store in such warehouse. In case the 
grain declared out of condition, as herein provided for, 
shall not be removed from store by the owner thereof 
within two months from the date of the notice of its be- 
ing out of condition, it shall be lawful for the warehouse- 
man where the grain is stored to sell the same at public 
auction, for account of said owner, by giving ten days’ 
public notice by advertisement in a daily newspaper. 

All persons owning property stored in any public 
warehouse, and all duly authorized inspectors of such 


‘| and it’s strongest when it’s weakest,” is the way one y 
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property, shall at all times during ordinary business 
hours be at full liberty to examine any and all property 
stored in any public warehouse in the state, and all parts — 
of public warehouses shall be free for the inspection and 
examination of any person interested in property stored — 
therein, or by any authorized inspector of such property. 
All scales used for the weighing of property in pub 
warehouses shall be subject to examination and test 
any duly authorized inspector, the expense of such 
by inspector to be paid by the warehousemen where sca 
are so tested, and no scales shall be used for the weighi 
of grain after being found incorrect until put in order 
and found accurate and approved for further use by an 
authorized inspector. ‘oe 
Any one convicted of violating the law shall be, fined 
not less than $1,00) nor more than $5,000, one fourth of 
such fine to be paid to the informer of such misdemeanor. — 


POSITIVELY FALSE. 


Recently a rumor was set afloat that the more promi-— 
nent members of the New York Produce Exchange were 
considering the advisability of sending a committee o: # 
experts to Bristol, London and Liverpool, to examine 
grain received from Russia and India. It was claimed 
that these two countries have been able to undersell the 
New York dealers and to furnish so large a quantity of 
wheat to France and England as to leave a large surplus 
on hand at New York. q 

The surplus at New York at the end of the past crop 
year was not unusually large, and there seems to be no — 
foundation whatever for such arumor. The Vew York 
Produce Exchange Reporter brands the rumor as ‘‘Posi-— 
tively False,” and says: ‘‘Of course the wonderful growth 
and success of New York creates a feeling of jealousy in ¢ 
few enterpris‘ng young cities in the West. Some of our 
usually accurate contemporaries published in these towns 
have recently industriously desseminated unfounded re- 
ports to the effect that the New York Produce Exchange 
proposed sending a committee to Europe to ascertain the — 
condition, etc., of the wheat raised in other countries for 
the purpose of forming plans whereby the exportable sur- 
plus of this country can be successfully placed abroad. — 
There is absolutely no truth in these rumors, as most any 
one of common sense must know. The fact is we are not 
likely to experience any difliculty in disposing of our en- — 
tire surplus this year. | With a comparatively short crop ; 
in practically all the principal producing countries other 
than the Uni ed States, it is higbly probable that Western 
Europe will take our wheat freely, especially as it is of 
much better quality than last year.” a 
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HOW GLUCOSEIS MADE. 


The process of making glucose will be best understood 
by following the corn from the time it enters the facto 
until it rans out at a spigot, a clear odorless liquid, say 
the American Analyst. The shell corn is first soaked f 
several days in water to soften the hull and prepare it 
the cracking process. The softened corn is conveyed 
elevators to one of the highest stories of the factory a 
shoveled into large hoppers, from which it passes intc 
miils that merely crack the grains without reducing th 
at once to a fine meal. The cracked grain is then con 
ducted to a large tank filled with rinsing water. an 

The hulls of the corn float at the top of the water, th 
germs sink to the bottom, and the portions of the gra 
containing the starch, becoming gradually reduced 
flour by friction, are held in solution in the water. | 
an ingen‘ous process both the hulls and the germs are re 
moved, and the flour part now held in solution conta’ 
nothing but starch and gluten. This liquid is then ma 
to flow over a series of tables, representing several acre: 
in area, and the difference in the specific gravity of t 
two substances causes the gluten and starch to sepa 
without the use of chemicals. The gluten is of a go 
yellow color and the starch snow white. By the | 
gluten has been completely eliminated the starch asst 
a plastic form, and is collected from the separating te 
by wheelbarrowfuls and taken to a drying room, 
it is prepared as the starch of commerce, or is p aced 
chemical apparatus to be converted into glucose. 


If they bull, the market generally declines, and abo 
the time most of them turn bearish and sell, the ma 
goes sky-rocketing. ‘‘It’s weakest when it’s stron 


sawed trader put it, and he was right.—Post Disp 
St. Louis, 


| Sept. 3, 1888. 


| 
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Issued on August 13, 1*89. 


_ Conveyor.—Frederick H. C. Mey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
o model.) No 408,738. Serial No. 284 460. _ Filed 


GRINDING AND Crusaine Minu.—James F. Winchell, 
Springfield, Ohio, assignor to the Foos Manufacturing 

a, pany, same place. (No model.) No. 408,781. Serial 
No. 249,951. Filed Sept. 17, 1887. 


__ Axcror ror Portasie Hay Presses.—-Mills McCulla, 
sy ord, lowa. (No model.) No. 408.924. Serial No. 


289,364. Filed Oct. 29, 1888. 


Issued on August 20, 1889. 


Batine Press.—Jacob Price, San Leandro, Cal. (No 
model.) No. 409,335. Serial No. 294,869. Filed Dec. 
ee , 1888. ; 


 Gonveyor.—George W. McCaslin, New York, as- 
signor to the McCaslin Machine Company, West New 
_ Brighton, N. Y. (No model.) No. 409,330. Serial No. 
285, 112. 


ie Conveyor.—George N. McCaslin, New York, assignor 


0 the McCaslin Machine Company, West New Brighton, 
|. Y. (No model.) No 409,612. Serial No. 318,727. 
July 27, 1888. Renewed July 26, 1889. 


- SecrionaL Screw Conveyor —William H. Cornell, 
_ Titusvilte, Pa. (No model.) No. 409,454. Serial No. 
239,086. Filed May 23, 1887. 

_ GRAIN AND Seep Separator.—Nicholas J. Vinyard, 


on, Va. (Nomoiel) No. 409,256. Serial No. 3u0,- 
Filed Feb. 23, 1889. 


IVICE F)R SEPARATING WEEVIL AND WEEVIL Dust 
M GRAIN.—Thomas E. Ferguson and Addison H. 
hard, Toledo, Ohio. (No model.) No. 409,180. 
al No 246,488. Filed Aug. 9, 1887. 


Garain-Dayer.—George H. Immendorf, Philadelphia, 
(No model.) No. 409,287. Serial No. 240,273. 

d June 4, 1887. 

UTOMATIC GRAIN-W EIGHER. —Ellis A. Hoover, West 

, assignor of one-half to John B. Fouts, Troy, 

9. (No model.) No. 409,826. Serial No. 29i,852. 

d Nov. 26, 1888. 


Issued on August 27, 1889. 


Barine Press.—Eme:t P. Jaqua, Neosho, Wis. (No 
odel.) No. 410,102. Serial No. 293,614. Filed Dec. 

14, 1888. 

myc Press.—Theodore Tebow, Nicholasville, Ky. 


model.) No. 410,046. Serial No 312,595 Filed 
29, 1889 é 
HER FOR GRINDING Mitis.—Thomas Roberts, 
field, Ohio (No model) No. 409,869. Serial 


625. Filed Feb. 1, 1888. 


SGULATOR FOR GRAIN ScaLEs —(harles H. Cooley, 
ford, Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Com 
same place. (No model) No. 409,669. Serial 
288,160. Filed Oct. 15, 1888. 


ULATOR FOR GRAIN SCALES.—Charles H Cooley, 
ord, Conn (No model.) No 410,138. Serial No. 
678. Filed Jan. 17, 1*89. 


ULATOR FOR GRAIN-SCALES.—Francis H. Rich- 
Hartford, Conn , assignor to The Pratt & Whitney 
same place (No model.) No. 410,116 Serial No. 
3 Filed Nov. 9, 1888. 


4ULATO? FOR GRAIN-SCALES—Francis H_ Rich- 
, Hartford, Conn. (No model.) No, 410,117. Serial 
,676. Filed Jan. 17, 1889. 


rOMATIC GRAIN OR Or W&IGHING APPARATUS.— 
Strain, Jr, New York, N. Y. (No model.) No. 
Serial No. 309,736. Filed May 6, 1889. 


Issued on September 3, 1889. 


(NG PreEss.—Henry L. Whitman, St Louis, Mo 
ae r No 410,478. Serial No 298,758. Filed 
mb, ; 


SHELLER AND GRiINDER.—Nicholas Brennan, 
Mass , assignor of one-half to Leroy P. Lawrence, 
\ ve (No model.) No 410,339. Serial No. 308,- 

led April 29, 1889. 


, Dume anp ELevator—Marquis F. Seeley, 
Til. (No model) No 410,336. Serial No. 
Filed May 7, 1888. 


GrapER.—George H. Rich, Geneva, Ill. (No 
No. 410,877. Serial No. 267,162. Filed March 


MATIC GRAIN WEIGHER —Charles J_ Hartley, 

., assignor of two-thirds to John K Warren 

d K Durfee, same place. (No model.) No. 
Serial No. 298,041. Filed Jan. 30, 1889. 


fATic Grain WeIcHuER.—Charles J. Hartley, De: 
, assignor of two-thirds to John K. Warren and 


BM | 


Bradford K. Durfee, same place (No model.) No 410,- 
243 Serial No. 311,107. Filed May 17, 1889 


Issued on September 10, 1889. 


Barine Press.—Ephraim C. Sooy, Kansas City, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 410,679. Serial No 282,716. Filed 
Aug. 14, 1888, 


Fanning Mint —Thomas M Bales, Dublin, Ind. 
model.) No 410,869. 
2, 188y. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Hezekiah O. Triplett, Orland, 
Cal. (No model.) No. 410,776. Serial No. 310,896. 
Filed way 15 1889 . 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE —Kasper H. Schaper, Linn’s 
Mills, Mo. (No model.) No. 410,857. Serial No. 311,- 
163. Filed May 17, 1889. 


(No 
Serial No. 305,774. Filed April 


THE GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The Government report of the condition of the crops 
on Sept. 1 is herewith appended in detail, and calculating 
upon that data the amount of this year’s crop of winter 
wheat is 312,294,863 bushel:, and of spring wheat 162,- 
024,547 bushels, or a total of winter and spring wheat to- 
gether of 474 319,410. Corn on the undernoted showing 
of condition should—if its present status is maintained to 
maturity—produce a crop of 1,958,000,000 bushels; this 
takes into account an increase of the area in the crop 
this season over last of 1,300,000 acres. 

The September crop report of the Department of Agri- 
culture makes the general average of corn 91, a reduction 
of nearly 5 points; of winter wheat when harvested 89.4, 
from 92 on the 1st of July; of spring wheat 83 9, an in- 
crease from 81.2 in August This makes the general aver- 
age of all wheat 87.6. The general condition of oats is 
90, instead of 92.3 last month; of rye 91.6; of barley 88.9, 
instead of 90.6; of buckwheat 93 1, instead of 95.2; of 
tobacco 76.2, a reduction from 844 The percentage of 
stock hogs available for fattening is 101, condition 98. 
The corn crop is a week late in a large proportion of its 
breadth. 

On the Atlantic coast rains were excessive and floods 
injured fields in bottom lands. Early in the season tem- 
perature was low, interfering with germination and culti- 
vation. The uplands enjoyed condi ions favorable to 
rapid growth. “On the Gulf coast there was some excess 
of moisture until June and July, with drought in some 
districts since, and in others seasonable showers, resulting 
in crops expresse 1 by medium to high averages. In the 
Ohio valley and lake region there has been a marked 
reduction of condition during the last month from 
drought following the heavy rains of early summer. In 
Ohio and Indiana there was previous injury of bottom 
land crops by floods. In Michigan and ‘Wisconsin the 
effects of drought and other influences are most injurious. 
There is complaint of drought west of the Mississippi, 
too late in the season for serious reduction. West of the 
Missouri conditions have been more favorable than in any 
other part of the country, and the crop is very large. 

In the seven surplus states the figures for conditions 
ave: Ohio, 81, a loss of 6 points; Indiana, 81, loss 6 
points; Illinois, 87, loss 3 points; Iowa, 94 loss 6 points; 
Missouri, 93, loss 3 points; Kansas, 98; Nebraska, 96. 
The quality of Wes‘ern grain, as shown by its grading, 
is comparatively poor, and will affect weight and iatrinsic 
value. 

The condition of spring wheat is reported higher than 
in August in the northern portion of the belt and slightly 
lower in Iowa and Nebraska, as follows: Wisconsin, 93; 
Minnesota, 96; Iowa, 98; Nebraska, 88; Dakota, 63. The 
local rates of yield in Dakota are extremely variable, 
ranging from one to twenty bushels per acre. 


MEASURING GRAIN IN BULK. 


Multiply the width of the pile by its length, and that 
product by the height, then divide by 2,150, and the re- 
sult will give the contents in bushels. If it is desi-ed to 
ascertain the number of heaped bushels in a pile of ears 
of corn, ascertain the cubic inch’s, and divide by 2,818. 

If, having any number of bushels, it is required to 
find the corresponding number of cubic feet, increase the 
number of bushels one-fourth itself, the result will be the 
number of cubic feet. 

In order to ascertain the number of bushels which a 
bin of a given size will hold, find the contents of the bin 
in cubic feet, diminish the contents by one-fifth, and the 
result will be the contents in bushels. 


‘favorable. 


Points and Figures. 


Oats on the New York market touched a lower point 
the last week of August than ever before. 


The cashier of the First National Bank at Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio, is a defaulter to the amount of $25,000, all of 
which, it is said, he lost by speculating in wheat. 


There has been considerable talk about abolishing the 
5-cent differential rate on grain from Nebraska to St. 
Louis, which operates heavily against Chicago grain men. 


Of course, a short grain crop in Europe is a rather sad 
thing to think of, but the interest on American farm 
mortgages is still sadder. Let her shorten.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


A Nebraska man has invented an ingenious machine 
for instantaneously computing from a basis of weight in 
pounds the value of loads of hay, coal, or any kind of 
grain. The device in its perfected form is said to be sim- 
plicity itself. The use of this machine will certainly save 
dealers lots of hard work. 


Thirty-three years ago the 25th of last month the first 
direct shipment of grain from Chicago to Europe by 
water was made. The schooner Dean Richmond left that 
day for Liverpool with a cargo of wheat. A number of 
vessels have since made the voyage, but the direct grain 
trade has n ver prospered, and there is little probability 
of its doing so until the canals are deepened. 


The following table shows the receipts and shipments of 
the articles named for the month of August, 1888 and 
1889 at Chicago: 


Receipts. — -——Shipments. 
1889. 1888. 1889. 1888. 
Flour .... 360,626 459,166 341,784 438,232 
Wheat.... 3,808,311 2,356,410 4,778,961 3,417,281 
Corn..... 11,307,920 6,315,675 9,307,324 — 6,419,021 
Oats.. 7,376,720 4,269,062 5,802,397 3,233,989 
Ryesk ask 295,498 309,183 202,441 141,260 
Barley.... 79,521 104,381 35,880 37,740 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Large crops are an earthly dream, 
For in Kansas no one slumbers 
When with corn the fields are green. 
Corn is real, corn is earnest, 
Sixty bushels is the goal, 
Scorehy winds and drouthy weather 
Come not now to vex the soul. 
—Drovers’ Journal, 


A specimen of remarkable oats was recently exhibited 
at Omaha, Neb., which not only surpasses anything of 
the kind that his yet been produced, but also has a his- 
tory. Two years ago Mr. Sylvester of Hall county, Neb , 
killed a blue crane, from the craw of which he took four- 
teen oat kernels. He planted them, and they have grown. 
He carefully preserved the seed thus obtained, and last 
year raised enough to sow half an acre this spring. The 
season was so favorable that from this small beginning he 
has harvested forty bushels The remarkable feature of 
these oats lie: in the fact that there is none other like 
them They grow to an average height of six feet, and 
have heads eighteen inches long. 


The more recent crop reports appear to be wonderfully 
Among the latest is that of Charles Barrett, 
traveling agent of the Mis:ouri Pacific Railroad, who 
states ‘‘that the farmers down in Southern K»nsas have 
been obliged to rent the public roads in order to get room 
enough to stack the wheat crop In the Nesho, Fall 
River and Arkansas bottoms the corn is as high as a 
house. Taey use step-ladders to gather roasting ears. 
Children climb up int» the cornstilks to\hunt for eagles’ 
nests, and sometimes fall and kill themselves. Fourteen 
funerals took place in one county last week from this 
cause. I attenled all of them. That’s why I am so sad. 
And mind you, the corn is not more than half grown.” 


According to the statistics furnished by our crop corre- 
spondents, the oat crop of the present season will be the 
largest ever harvested in the United States, but the yield 
will not be so heavy as first anticipated, owing to the ex- 
cessive wet weather and frequent wind storms that have 
lodged and rusted the straw on many fields. A larger 
acreage was sown to oats in Iilinois than in any other 
state, and her crop will therefore be larger than that of 
any other state. Considering the average yield per acre, 
and the condition at harvesting time, lowa and Wisconsin 
take the lead. Iadiana will do almost as well. The crop 
will be a heavy one all over the country, save in Dakota, 
where, as has been previously reported, oats are almost a 
total failure owing to drouth.—Varmers’ Review. 
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+e) ELEVATOR AND GRAIN NEWS j25- 
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A grain elevator is projected at Baird, Tex. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., is to have a new e’evator. 

Tacoma, Wash., is to have a starch factory. 

A large elevator is being built at Superior, Neb. 

A brewery is being built at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Haigler, Neb , is soon to have a Jarge new elevator. 

A Chicago firm will erect a new elevator at Emington, 
Il. 


S. R BeardJey, grain dealer at Macomb, Ill , has sold 
out. 


S. E Taylor has sold his grain business at Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Roblin & Atkinson will build an elevator at Carman, 
Man. 


M. A. Russell & Co. are erecting an elevator at Morris, 
Man. 


Sylvester Stewart will build a new eleva‘or at Morris, 
Minn. 


The Hoit Elevator at Aberdeen, Dak, is be'ng im- 
proved. 


The elevator at Hortonville, Wis., has been greatly im- 
proved. 


H. L. Kunee, grain dealer at Stromsburg, Neb., has 
sold out. 


A. D Lloyd will erect a 59,000-bushel e’evator at Dal- 
las, Tex. 


A thirty-ton cotton-seed oil mill is being built at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 

Rogers, Benton & Co. will build a distillery at Benton 
ville, Ark 

The Northern Pacific Elevator at Lisbon, N. D , has 
been closed. 


Guy C. Hamilton will erect a cotton-seed oil mill near 
Augusta, Ga. 


Mr. F. W. Hay has purchased Zilliax Bros’. elevator at 
Listowel, Ont. 


Bourbon, Piche & Co., grain dealers at Montreal, Que., 
have dissolved. 

The grain firm of J. H. Herrick at New York City has 
been dissolved. 


G. W. Lord & Co. have sold their grain business at 
Gresham, Neb. 


J. E. Chapman of Lincoln is building an elevator at 
Wellfleet, Neb. 


The Farmers’ Alliance will erect a cotton seed oil mill 
at Tillery, N. C. 


The erection of several grain elevators is contemplated 
at Paducah, Ky. 


John Roehm will build a 50,000 bushel elevator at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Jackson Cotton-Seed Oil Mills a‘ Jackson, Tenn., 
is being enlarged. 


Buchfield & North of Centralia, Ill., will probably 
build an elevator 


A stock company is being formed to build an elevator 
at Binscarth, Man. 4 


Jacobshagen & Theisen are building an elevator at 
Willow Lake, S. D. 


G. M. Morris and o hers will erect a cotton-seed oil 
mill at Lamar, 8. C. 


D. W. Ruffin and others will erect a cotton-seed oi] mill 
at Covington, Tenn. 


F. H. Peavey & Co. of Minneapolis will build an ele- 
vator at Wayne, Neb. 


Griess & Speech, grain dealers at Stockham, Neb., have 
dissolved partnership. 


The elevator at Leland, Lowa, is now open, with Ole 
Michaelson in charge. 


A company has been incorporated at Beatrice, Neb., to 
build a linseed oil mill 


Townsend & McQueen are building a cotton-seed oil 
mill at Rowland, N. C. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Ohiowa, Neb., are talking 
of building an elevator. 


W. L. Wolfe & Son will build a ten-ton cotton seed oil 


mill at Rowesville, 8. C. 


Strong & Miller of Minneapolis, Minn., are going to 
build the first grain elevator on the Winona & South’ 


western Railway. It will be located either at Piedmont 
or Bear Creek, Minn. 

The Upson County Alliance will build a cotton-seed oil 
mill at Thomasville, Ga. 

A brewery is to be established at Fort Smith, Ark., by 
Kansas City (Mo.) parties. 


Dunlap & Low, grain dealers at Cumberland, Iowa, 
have dissolved partnership. 

Knox & Graham, dealers in grain at Elmwood, Ill, 
have dissolved partnership. 

A. G. Scott & Son, grain dealers at Kearney, Neb., 
have diss »lved partnership. 


A. BE. Roberts & Bro, dealers in grain at C.ozad,.Neb., 
have dissolved partnership. 


Robert Evans & Co , dealers in seeds at Hamilton, Ont., 
have dissolved partnership. 


H. J. Allen, dealer in grain, lumber and live stock at 
Octavia, Neb., has sold out. 

E D. Churchill & Sons are building an addition to 
their elevator at Chenoa, Ill. 


A company has been organized to build a cotton-seed 
oil mill at Locust Grove, Ga. 


E. G. Burgess, grocer and grain dealer at Hitchcock, 
Dak., has admitted a pa*tner. 

The elevator at Forest City, Iowa, is open for business 
with L. W. Owens in charge. 


A cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory will prob- 
ably be built at Marietta, Ga. 


J. T. Wilde & Co., dealers in grain, lumber and coal at 
Sheffield, Iowa have sold out. 


Allie Meyer has completed a large bin at Washington, 
Ill., in which he will store oats. 


T. B. Sheldon & Co. are bui'ding a 40,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Goodhue Station, Minn 


M B. Richardson & Co., dealers in grain and produce 
at Houston, Tex., have sold out. 


W.B McAllister will build an elevator of 20,000 bush- 
els capacity at Pakenham, Ont. 


C. H. Teal of Colfax, La., contemplates establishing a 
cotton-seed oil mill at that place. 


J. S Rut'edge and others will er.ct a $20,000 cotton- 
seed oil mill at Summerion, S. C. 


Hard & Roberts, lumber and grain dealers at Douglas, 
Neb., have dissolved partnership. 


Hotchkiss Bros., millers and grain dealers at Osceola, 
Neb., have dissolved partnership. = 


The Enterprise Elevator at Venice, I!l , has been con- 
demned, and is being demolished. 


Ward & Lewis, grain and feed dealers at Mitchell, 
Dak., have di solved partnership. 


An effort is being made at Henderson, Minn., 
an independent elevator company. 


W. A. Young & Co. have succeeded Young Bros., hay 
and grain dealers at Leadville, Col. 


to form 


The site has been selected at Duluth, Minn, for new 
linseed oil works, to cost $100,000. 


The Orange Manufacturing Company have let the con- 
tract for au elevator at Orange, Va. 


Barton & Ga7dner of Forest City, lowa, have put up a 
new office at their grain warehouse 


The Anchor Flour Mill Compasy of Fort Worth, Tex., 
will build an 85,000-bushel elevator. 


A Memphis, Tenn.. par:y contemplates the erection of 
a cotton-seed oil mill at Mexia, Tex. 


S & M Smith, grocers and grain dealers at Cochran- 
ton, Pa., have dissolved partnership. 


The Planters’ Oil Mill & Manufacturing Company will 
build an oii mill at Greenville, Miss. 


P. H. Walter of Philadelphia is organizing a company 
to erect a brewery at Brunswick, Ga. 


Merchants’ and Planters’ Oil Company of Houston, 
Tex., will erect a cotton-seed oil mil . 


M. H. Helms is repairing the Bailey elevator at Waseca, 
Minn., and will operate it this season, 


The firm of A. Webster & Co. has succeeded A. Web- 
ster, grain dealer at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


C. KE. Davis’ elevator at Lake Crystal, Minn., is being 
overhauled and removed to a new site. 


Ten elevators will be erected along 
Northern Pacific & Manitoba Railroad. 


Jenkins & Perkins, dealers in grain and live stock at 
Octavia, Neb., have dissolved partnership. 


F. W. Murray has purchased a bui'ding at Wadena, 
Minn., which he will fit up as an elevator. 


The A. Larrowe Milling Company have built a fine 
elevator for buckwheat at Cohocton, N. Y. 


The Kewatin Milling Company of Kewatin, Ont.,will at 
once begin building elevators throughout Manitoba One 
will be built at Carman, one at Plum Coulee, 


the line of the 


one at! V. Burns, J. O. Manning and Chas. 


Gretna, and two at points not yet determined upon, a 
though Deloraine will probably be one. te 

Sims & Bessier, grain firm at Vermillion, IIl., a 
shipping large quantities of wheat and corn. 


Asmuth Malt and Grain Company of Milwaukee, Wis 
have increased their capital stock to $250,000. ee 


The North Side Brewing Company has been incorpon 
ted at Chicago, with a capital stock of $35,000. oa 


The elevator of W. C. Fuhrer & Co. at Mount Verno 
Ind., recently destroyen by fire, will be rebuilt. 


Mr. L. Tuttle, dealer in hay, grain and coal at Ve 
Bend, Iowa, has been succeeded by Nicoll Halsey. 


The Excelsior Distilling Company has been inco 
ted at Pekin, Ill., with a capital stock of $200,000. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been organized 
Lidgerwood, Minn., with a capital stock of $5,000. 


The Northern Dakota Elevator Company will ereei 
40,000-b ashel elevator at St. Andrew’s Siding, Dak, 


Barnes & Probasco of Barnes, Ill., are doing a 
grain business, shipping to New York and Chicago. 


Frederick & Mand, grain and produce commissi 
dealers at Seattle, Wash., have dissolved partnership. 


The Houston Cornmeal Company, dealers in grain an 
manufacturers of meal at Houston, Tex , has sold out. 


A company has been incorporated at Forsyth, Ga., 
build a cotton-seed oil mill, grist mill and guano factoi 


The India Wharf Brewing Compauy has been ine 
porated at Brooklyn, N. Y., with a capital of $1,000,0 


The Marlboro Cotton-Seed Oil Company have let t 
contract for a cotton-seed oil mill at Bennettsville, N. 


The Union Elevator Company of Minneapolis has ( 
clared an 8 per cent. dividend on its last year’s bv 


The Hartley Grain Company has been incorpo! 
with a capital of $50,000 to do business at Kan 
Tl. 


George Beadell of Elizabeth, and M. K. Hammond 
Stockton, Ill., will each erect a grain elevator at Ke 
il. 


A cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory will 
ably be erected by the Farmers’ Alliance at Carterg 
Ga. ; 


Two new grain elcvators are being erected at Blue B 
Neb., to take the place of those recently destroy 
fire. 


P. Peavey & Co, are erecting an elevator at Blair, 
near the one recently burned belonging to Jones & Gi 
lord. 


William Martin and J. A. Mitchell, 


Winnipeg, Man., have consolidated as 
& Co. : 


It is claimed that Oregon will have 12,000,000 cer 
of ie more than will be used to supply the ho 
mand. 


rain deale 
fartin, Mit 


Thomas Lowry of Lincoln is building a corn | 
Orleans, Neb., that will have a capacity for 1, 
bushe's. 


W. B. Gordon & Co., keepers of general store 
dealers in grain at Steele City, Neb., have dissolved 
nership. 


J. F. White has sold his interest in the grain and | 
ber business at Gibson, Ill., and will go into the dry 
business, 


American Brewing, Malting and Elevator Con 
Chicago, Ill, has been incorporated with a ¢ 
$800,000. 


W. B. Saffel has purchased a site at Lawrence 
Ky., and willerect a distillery with a daily ca 
300 bushels. j 


The Traders’ Grain Company has been inco 
with a capital of $50,000 to transact a grain bus 
Chicago, Dl. ; 


The Wilson & Morehouse Company has been 
ized to carry on grain, lumber and coal bu 
Superior, Neb. 


The Westphalia Brewing Company are going to 
mammoth brewery at Detroit, Mich. The plant 
about $250,000. j 


The elevators of Bismarck, Dak-, will be 
business than was expected, the crop being far 
was anticipated § 


Edward Sweeney of Shullsburg, Ill, has 1 
grain warehouse formerly operated by Mr. 
Apple River, Il. 


B F. Jones, the grain buyer, has large sto 
at Manville, Rowe, McDowell and Pontiac, Ill. 
bushels of grain. 


The Queen City Grain and Elevator Compan: 
incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y , with a capital 
The incorporators are J. B. Mannie San 

jer. : 


| 
I 


t overhauled and remodeled. 


= at Gridley, Ill. 
) & Watkins, has again changed hands 
~ have sold out to Finnell & Frye. 
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will enlarge Manning’s elevator at Black Rock, and build 
another one, giving them a combined capacity of 450,000 
bushels. 


CO W. Seefield, a prominent Minnesota barley dealer, 
proposes building elevators at Little Pembina and other 
points in Manitoba. 


William Cadmus, dealer in grain and coal at Genoa, N. 
Y., has taken a partner, and the style of the firm is now 
Cadmus & Shangle. 


Busby & Co , the firm that leased Elevator D at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., are handling from thirty-five to forty car- 
loads of grain a day. 


The English syndicate did not get the Van Dusen sys- 
tem of elevators in the Northwest after all. The option 
expired by limitation. 


The Farmers’ Al iance is preparing to erect an elevator 
aie Jim River and Volin, Dak., on the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad. 


The St. Paul Linseed Oil Company have enlarged their 
mill at St. Paul, Minn., and will now grind about 1,400 
bushels of flaxseed daily. 


Twelve elevators have just been completed on the Mor- 
tis branch of the Northern Pacific Railway; aso a num- 
_ ber of wheat warehouses. 


-Ogalalla, Neb., wants an elevator. It is said that sev- 
eral shovel houses are in pera ion there, but furnish poor 
facilitie. for handling the grain. 


Wilde & Co., dealers in grain, lumber and coal at Shef- 
_ field, Iowa, have dissolved partnership. C. J. Anderson 
has Tetired and J. Wilde will continue. 


‘The Sweetwater Milling Company has purchased a site 
and will erect a large flour mill and an elevator of 100,000 
shels’ capacity at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a rs. James W. Sykes, the Chic’go warehouseman, has 
been admitted to bail in the sum of $6,000 pending the 
hearing of his appeal to the Supreme Court. 


_ Indianapolis elevator men are complaining that the ele- 
-yator business is not paying as well asit used to, and that 
the railroads are discriminatiog against them. 


_ Nearly one hundred cars of grain were shipped from 
_ McLean, Ill., last month. One of the elevaturs at that 
Reins. has been storing all the oats purchased. 


_ The Northern Elevator at Sauk Center, Minn., is being 
The elevating capacity will 
a increased from 1,200 to 2,400 bushels per hour. 


_ The Wheeler elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., which was 
y destroyed by fire last year, has been rep:ired 
a ad improved. It now has a capacity for 350,000 bushels 


The receipts of grain at Burlington, Iowa, for August 

were 1,192 cars in addition to the amount marketed by 

f -farm-rs. The trade was better than it has been for that 
. _ ‘month for a number of years. 


The grain business formerly conducted by W. H. 
, and for the past two years by Clark 
Clark & Watkins 


_ Mr. H. W. Shotwe'l and Geo. E, Burrall have formed 
a partoership at New York City for the transaction of a 
commission business in grain, feed and hay. The style 


ig 


cf the firm is Shotwell & Burrall. 
Ee ‘The Uni n Brewing Company has been incorporated at 


hester, N. Y., with a capital stock of $100,000. The 


ie 3 company’ 8 principal place of business will be at Roche ter, 


i _ a brewery will be erected immediately. 


_ The Tryon Brothers Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated at Ottawa, Ill., to deal in grainweighers’ 
egisters, farm machinery, "ete.; capital stock, $50,000; 

orporatars, C. E. Tyron, Leroy C. Tyron and Rector 


Bagley & Cargill, grain dealers at Minneapolis, have 
0 ed partnership. Mr. G C. Bagley will continue 
business of the firm, and Mr. 8 8. Cargill will for 
: age esent give his attention to the elevator he is build- 
yin that city. 


Thomas O’Hara, a grain merchant of Chenoa, Ill., was 
d Aug. 31 at Peor’a, Ill. A man met him on the 
at night and asked him what time it was. When 
allied out his watch it was grabbed and made way 
The thief was caught. 


Messrs Clarey & Payne, grain merchants of Deland, 
ave bought of Barnum & Keenan their elt vator, 
er yard and the Empire Mills at Leroy, Til. In pay- 
ub they gave their grain office, elevator and corn cribs 
and, and considerable other property. 


J tingly & Sons, a large distilling firm of Louis- 

., have made an assignment, Their liabilities are 

at $300,0 0. and they claim to have $600,000 of 

EHiseman Bros. & Co.; wholesale feed dealers of 

le, who are said to be on $50,090 worth of the 
in slys’ paper, have also been forced to assign. 


fifty of the leiding stockholders of the Scandi- 
evator Company held a meeting at Minneapolis, 
One of the first thinss done was to agree on a 
thename. It will Henceforth be known as the 
Elevator Company.” The 10,000 shares of 
ch were set aside for promoting the enterprise in 
was converted into common stock. The follow- 
d of directors was elected: H.L Loucks, F. B. 


7 


Fancher, P. Peterson, F. Mertz, S. 8. Hanson, G. Wilson, ‘ 


W. Wilson. A number of grain warehouses will be built 
at once. The total capital stock of the Alliance Elevator 
Company is $2,0(0,000. 


A grain elevator is to be built at Benton Ridge, Ohio. 
T. E. Alward has planned it. It will be 60x100 feet in size 
and four stories high, built of frame, have wood shingle 
roof, two steam fr eight elevators, steam heat, grain eleva- 
ting ‘machinery, steam pipe covering. Cost $5, 000. 


The elevators of the Pacific Coast Elevator Company, 
thirty in number, along the lines of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Comp: any, are all completed ¢ and many of 
them filled with grain, which will be shipped to the ter- 
minal elevator at Portland as soon as it is completed. 


Hill & Kinsey, the extensive grain buyers of Roberts, 
Wis , have sold their line of ‘elevators on the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railways to Freeman & Co. of Milwaukee. James 
Kinsey, of the old firm, will be manager for the new com- 
pany. 

The stocks of grain in the Chicago elevators on Satur- 
day evening, Sept. 7, were 1,862,616 bushels of wheat, 
4,252,179 bushels of corn, 3,005,285 bushels of oats, 540,- 
285 bushels of rye and 10,881 bushels of barley. Total, 
9,671,246 bushels of all kinds of grain, against 7,297,880 
bushels a year ago. 


The Star Elevator Company and the L. T Sowle Eleva- 
tor Company, both of Minneapolis, have taken out 
licenses as public warehouses. The indications are that 
every private elevator in Minneapolis will come under the 
control of the grain laws before Sept. 15, when the new 
rules go into effect. 


Mr M. Keliner, who has been dealing in grain at Mad- 
ison, Neb., was recently arrested, charged with fraudu- 
lently disposing of grain with intent to defraud W. 8. 
McCrea & Co. and the Home National Bank of Chicago. 
When he was arraigned before the county judge he was 
dismissed for lack of sufficient evidence to convict. 


The business of the associated elevators at Buffalo, N. 
Y., in which the grain shortages occurred under the man- 
agement of S F. Sherman, has been thoroughly reorgan- 
ized by the owners. George 8S. Getchell, late general 
superintendent of the Western New York & Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has been appointed manager, and ex-Postmaster 
John M. Bedford secretary and treasurer. 


The Northern Dakota Elevator Company recently pur- 
chased the twelve elevators for the operation of which the 
Minnesota Valley Elevator Company was organized. This 
company has 102 houses now, with a total capacity of 
2,000,000 bushels At a recent meeting the following 
ofticers were elected: A. J. Sawyer, president; G. B Kirk 
bride, vice-president; P. M. Ranney, secretary and treas- 
urer; A. G Chambers, g-neral manager. 


The Inter-State Elevator Company has commenced 
business with headquarters at Minneapolis. Its terminal 
elevator at that point has a capacity of 300,000 bushels. 
One of 500,000 bushels’ capacity will be built soon, The 
company has also acquired about fifty country houses, 
giving it a total capacity of over 1,0 0,000 bushels. C. 
E. Wenzel is general superintendent for the company. 
F. M. Shaw is superintendent of the terminal elevator. 


The N rthern Dakota and Northern Pacific Elevator 
Compapies have reached an agreement whereby only one 
e'evator at a sat on will be kept open for the purchase 
and reception of wheat this season. At a very large 
number of stations3in North Dakota both of these cor- 
porations have houses, and they will take alternate towns. 
This is done to save expenses, as the wheat crop is so very 
short that one elevator is«f ample capacity to hold all 
the grain which will be market d at any station. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator Company, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, as an independent organization, 
has ceased to exist. The Minnesota and Dakota Company 
has absorbed it. The twenty houses operated by it have 
been placed under the management of the surviving com- 
pany. The Minnesota and Dakota has found it necessary 
to double its capi al stock, the amount now being $300, - 
000. It has forty-two elevators. The officers are: ©, A 
Pillsbury, president; William Petitt, treasurer; F. ihe 
Greenleaf, secretary; and W. J. Gibbs, superintendent. 


Following is a list of some of the parties using Deal’s 
Stacdard Improved Grain Tester: Alabama—Eufaula 
Mills, Eufaula; Joseph & Anderson, Montgomery. Da. 
kota—-J. W. Hughes & Co, Cavalier Indiana—Fleming 
Bros , Van Buren; Chas. Steinauer & Co, Tell City; Cas 
par Kuhn, Waterford; The J. B. Allfree Company, In- 
dianapolis; Hiram Snider, Valparaiso; Studebaker, Sale 
& Co., Bluffton; @ H. King, Liberty Center; Nordyke & 
Marmon, Indianapolis; D P. Clark, Huntingdon; Y bina 8 
De Frees,Goshen; Portland Mill Company, Portland, The 
Goshen Milling Company, Goshen; McDonalds & Co 
New Albany; Pierce & Caldwell, Elkhart Illinois— 
Warsaw Milling Company, Warsaw; Frost Mfg. Co , 
Galesburg; Zenith Roller Mills, Bloomington; AH. Wie- 
man, German Valley; Linebarger & Bros., Stanford; Bar- 
nari & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline; S G. Black, Lombard 
ville. Iowa—J. Wohlenberg & Son, Bryant; Hambletoa 
Milling Company: Keokuk; Fred Fellman, Riverside 
Kansas—L. Brewer, Dresden; J. B Shirk, Ramona: 
Hayward & M0 Valley Mills; Wm. M. Dail, Ozawkie. 
Kentucky—L. T. Adkins & Co., Mt Sterling; Paris 
Milling Company, Paris; J. R Johnson, Newton; Young, 
Hundley & Co, Lebanon. Michigan—-J C. Frazier, 
Flint; T. L. Ward, Charleston; Ge». T. Smith Middlings 
Purifier Company, Jackson; Wm Hisey, West Branch; 


E. A. Pomroy & Son, Jonesville, two testers; Albion 
Milling Company; Banyard & Johnson, Fenwick; 
Caro Roller Mil's, Caro Missouri—John Lee, Greenfield; 
Brett Bros., Wellington; R. Stephens & Co, Kidder; 
Clay & Brown, Pleasant Hill; John Tait & Sons, Bray- 
mer; J. C Clippard & Co., Burfordville Minnesota— 
A.D & A. M. Packard, Sherburne. Nevada—Nevada 
Agricultural Experimental Station, Reno Nebraska— 
Loomis Milling Company, Loomis; Will L. Smith, Red 
Lyon; D H Harris, Bennett, two testers; York Foundry 
and Engine Company, York. New York—<A_ H. Herrick 
& Son, Watertown. Ohio—Secrest & Ball, Sarahsville; 
The Maringo Mill Company, Maringo; E. W. Poe & Co., 
Holgate; G. K. Zeigler, Main Street Mills, Bucyrus; Al- 
bert Shupe, Lancaster; Wilson, Daniels & Kerr, Hicks- 
ville; Amos Keller, Tiffin, four testers; Miller Jones & 
Co., Prospect; Spencer Mill Company, Spencer; Reasor 
Fingle, Holgate; Theiss, Kuegle & Co., Columbiana; 
Warwich & Justice, Massillon; Wes Hardman, Cable; H. 
Beecher Edwards, Arcadia; H. Reesner & Co , Cheshire; 
T. J. Elarton, Bradner; C Packham, Liberty Center; S. 
Whisler & Sons, Benton Ridge; O. J. True & Co, Port 
Clinton; The Isaac Harter Company, Fostoria, four 
testers; H. L. Huddle, North Baltimore; Middleport Flour 
Company, Middleport, two testers; the Auchor Milling 
Company, Mt. Gilead; J. Koller & Co., Napoleon, four 
testers; Shelby Mill Company, Shelby, four testers; Nei- 
tert & Koop, St Mary’s; Isaac Klopensteen, Sulphur 
Springs; T. M. Peterson, Longley; A. Deeds & Son, Lan- 
caster; Lester Sutton, Attica; Ream & Karr, Somerset. 
Pennsylvania—B. L. Rockwell & ©o., West Burlington; 
T. W. Shaitzer, Middletown; Richey Bros., Irwin; 
Fisher & Miller, Hu tingdon; Aug Wolf & Co , Cham- 
bersburg. Texas—N lL, Bartholomew, Albany; Ben 
D. Lee & Co., Benton; Brady Bros., Gainsville West 
Virginia—J C. Crum & Son, Ravenswood; J. B. Wilson, 
Short (re k. Wisconsin—Lauson & Sharer, Clintonville; 
S. L. & R. Coman, Fox Lake. 
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The National Board of Trade will meet at Louisville, 
Ky., Oct 16. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have been steady at $1,000. 


Buffalo, N. Y., has only one commercial body—the 
Merchants’ Exchange—and an effort is being made to or- 
ganize another one. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade has decided to re- 
model its building and make a number of improvements. 
The work will be commenced at once. 


A convention of commercial exchanges was held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., recently to finish the drawing up of 
an equitable and uniform bankrupt law. 


The Chicago Board of Trade and the Union League 
Club will act together in receiving the delegates to the 
Three Americas Convention when they arrive in the city 
oa Oct. 19. 


Ata recent meeting of the Toronto Board of Trade it 
was decided to fix the grain standard east of Port Arthur 
on Friday, Sept 27. The board of examiners for wheat 
and other grain as appointed by the council are Messrs. 
W D Matthews, James Carruthers, H. N. Baird, Thomas 


Flynn and George Chapman. 


The annual election of the Cincinna i Chamber of Com- 
merce was held Sept. 10, and L. H. Brooks was elected 
presiden'; J. R. Brown, vice-president; Gazzam Gano, 
treasurer, and H. B. Morehead, secretary The directors 
elected®are Samuel J. Hale, George F. Munson, William 
Montgomery, Robert Laidlaw, Edward Senior. 


The board of managers of the New York Produce Ex 
change are determined to put a stop to trading before and 
after hours, and have ordered the custodian to supervise 
the grain ring, halls and corridors of the Exchange, and 
report to the chairman of the Grain Committee the name 
of any member trading before 10:3) A. Mm. or after 2:15 
Pp. M., and 12 mM. on Saturdays. 


The Chicago Board of Trade * as adopted the report of 
the committee sent to Tampa, la The report favors the 
establishment of commercial relations between Chicago 
and South America by way of Tampa, that an effort be 
made to induce the South American delegates to the Con- 
gress of American Nations to retura home by way of 
Chicago and Tampa, and that Coogress be petitioned to 
establish weekly mailservice to Aspinwall. 


In answer toacill of the San Fran isco Chamber of 
Commerce, a commercial conference was held in that city 
Aug. 28 The organizations represented were the San 
Francisco Produce Exchange, Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, California State 
Board of Trade, and Chambers of Commerce of Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Eureka. A number of resolu- 
tions were dassed, and appeals made to Congress. Among 


‘other things they favored increased energy in the con- 


struction of the navy, encouragement of “maritime com 
merce, and the building of ships and the subsidizing of 
steamships They also requested their representatives in 
Congress to aid in the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal by proper legislation. 


o 
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with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 
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INSPECTION AT ATLANTIC PORTS. 


There has been considerable comment of late 
among the grain merchants of the East in regard 
to the grading of wheat at the seaboard markets, 
and especially the grading at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. Western shippers have 
frequently complained of the inspection at New 
York and Baltimore, and the large proportion of 
“off grades” fully justified them in so doing. At 
Philadelphia the percentage of No. 2 Red and 
higher grades has been much larger than at either 
of these points. 

The Philadelphia Price Current compares the 
inspections at New York and Philadelphia for the 
first nineteen days of August and finds that out 
of 1,141 cars received at that point during that 
time, 810, or 71 per cent. graded No. 2 Red and 
better, while only 242 cars out of 801, or about 
30 per cent., inspected No. 2 and above at New 
York. For about the same time 386 cars out of 
684 cars of Western wheat received at Baltimore 
were off grade. The percentage of No. 2 Red 
and better was about 44 per cent. 

From this it appears that it is to the advantage 
of the Western shipper to ship to Philadelphia, 
and much better for him to ship to either Balti- 
more or Philadelphia rather than to New York. 
It has been charged that New York was stiff in 
grading into and lax in grading out of store, es- 
pecially if intended for foreign shipment. The 
figures given by the Price Current prove that 
there is surely some truth in the first part of the 
statement and the higher reputation of Philadel- 
phia grades in foreign markets as compared with 
that of New York grades shows that there must 
be something wrong with New York’s out in- 
spection. 

It is claimed, and upon good grounds too, that 
the inspection at New York is manipulated in the 
interest of the grain handlers at that port. Fre- 
quent complaints by shippers, against the treat- 
ment received there bear out this charge. At 
Philadelphia it is said that everything is done to 
make the grain grade as high as possible, and in- 
spections are honestly conducted in the interest 
of shippers. If cleaning will make a load of 
wheat grade higher than it would if inspected in 
its condition on arrival, it is ordered cleaned by 
Chief Grain Inspector Foering, who has been given 
power to take such action in order that the ship- 
per shall obtain the highest market price. We 


have heard no complaints against Philadelphia in- 
spection, and so naturally infer that shippers have 
nothing to complain of. ; tee 
When grain is inspected out of Philadelphia it 
is graded on the same standard as when inspected 
in. Thus the grades are kept up, and Philadel- 
phia wheat enjoys a good reputation abroad. The 
Erie Canal and greater outward tonnage give 
New York such an advantage over Philadelphia 
and Baltimore that her grain handlers do not con- 
sider it necessary to pay much attention to the 
complaints of Western shippers. If shippers wish 
better treatment let them ship to other ports for 
atime and New York will then be in a mood to 
remedy the evils of which shippers complain. 


MINNESOTA GRADES. 


Some time ago the Minnesota Board of Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners held a meet- 
ing to grant a hearing to all interested in the 
establishing of “Minnesota grades” for the com- 
ing crop year. As no one appeared to suggest 
any changes it may be presumed that the grain 
men of the state were very well satisfied with the 
grades as they were. However, Chief Inspector 
Clausen sent a letter in which he suggested sey- 
eral changes and amendments. These have since 


been adopted and go into effect Sept. 15. They 
are as follows: 
Change rule for No. 3 oats so as to read: ‘‘No. 3 oats 


shall be all oats that are slightly damp, or slightly 
musty,” etc. 

Northern white wheat—No. 1 Northern white wheat 
shall be sound, well cleaned, plump and composed of the 
Nor.hern varieties of white wheat. 

No. 2 Northern white shall be sound, reasonably clean 
and composed of the Northern varieties of white wheat 

No. 3 Northern white shall comprise all Northern white 
wheat fit for warehousing, weighing not less than fifty- 
four pounds to the measured bushel, and not sound 
enough or otherwise unfit for the higher grades. 

Rejected Northern white shall be Northern white wheat 
fit for warehousing, but unfit for higher grades. 

No grade grain shall comprise all and any grain that is 
in a heating condition, too musty or too damp to be safe 
for warehousing, or that is bin burnt, exceedingly dirty 
or otherwise unfit for store. Other Minnesota grades will 
continue in force. 


Inspector Clausen recommended that the new 
grades of white wheat be established because the 
Minnesota grades of winter and spring wheat 
were not applicable to the wheat received from 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, and 
the inspection department had found it very dif- 
ficult to properly classify the wheat, as it could be 
rightly classified either as winter or spring wheat. 
The new grades will greatly facilitate inspection, 
and buyers will have a better idea of what they 
are purchasing. The establishing of the grades 
of white wheat will undoubtedly encourage the 
shippers of these states and territories to send 
more wheat to Duluth and Minneapolis. 


NEW INSPECTION RULES AT CHI- 
CAGO. 


- Chicago has two new rules governing the in- 
spection of wheat which are intended to facilitate 
trade and enable buyers to have a more definite 
idea of what they are purchasing. 

The first provides that the rule establishing the 
grades of Turkish Red Winter Wheat be amended 
to read as follows: ‘The grades of Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 Turkish Red Winter Wheat shall correspond 
with the grades of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Red Winter 
Wheat, except that they shall be of the Turkish 
variety.” 

The other is in regard to the grading of mixed 
wheat and was made at the request of the ship- 
pers. It provides that the grades of Nos. 2 and 
3 Mixed Wheat shall be equal in quality to the 
grades of Nos. 2 and 3 Red Winter Wheat, ex- 
cept that they shall include mixtures of spring 
and winter wheat. 

The adoption of this rule was opposed by the 
Grain Receivers’ Association, but the objections 
they urged against it at the hearing given by the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission had no 
effect on the Commissioners. 

A number of years ago Chicago had a mixed 
gradé of wheat, but for some reason it was 
dropped, and of late sellers have been able to 


y 
have winter wheat passed as No. 2 Spring b 
mixing just enough spring with it for the inspec- 
tor to see it. This of course did in a measure de- 
stroy the confidence of buyers in the Chicago 
market, for it has been uncertain what kind of 
wheat they would receive when they bought No. 
2 Spring. The new rules go into effect Sept. 28, 
and after that mixed spring and winter wheat will 
be bought under its proper name, as it should be, 


OUR EXPORT WHEAT TRADE. _ 


A “veteran speculator” on the Chicago Board — 
of Trade recently became imbued with the idea 
that there was a remarkable depression in, our 
export wheat trade, and he is credited by the 
Chicago Tribune with making a number of yery 
rash statements about the causes of this imaginary 
depression, for which there is no foundation. He 
starts out by making the startling statement that 
“The American wheat trade is dead. Steam and 
electricity have killed it.” It is truly remarkable 
that the two most powerful factors in the estab- 
lishment of our wheat trade should be charged 
by an enlightened American citizen with the de- ~ 
struction of that same trade. It seems that 4 list 
of the clearances. of vessels from our principal 
ports fell into the hands of this speculator and he 
discovered that most all of the clearances from 
Atlantic ports were steamers, while those clear- 
ing from San Francisco were sailing vessels, the - 
same, he declares, as are used in the trade be- 
tween the United Kingdom and India, Russia, 
Australia, South America and other countries not — 
in North America. 

It may be difficult for the majority of our people 
to understand how “rapid transit is killing our 
wheat exports to Europe,” but it is not at all dif- — 
ficult for a natural-born pessimist to imagine the 
cause of the trade’s greatest prosperity is causing” 
its annihilation. This is the way he determines © 
that these two elements of progress are to blame 
for the “death of our export wheat trade.” He 
says: “Ten years ago we had a large fleet of © 
sailing vessels in our Atlantic ports, which have 
now disappeared. Then it took a vessel thirty to 
sixty days to go to Europe, which gave the — 
European speculators time to dispose of the wheat, 
and it would change hands a dozen times before 
arrival.” He holds that the speculators gained 
time by this slow method of transportation, and 
they had no storage to pay on the wheat during 
the time it was en route, but that to-day it ar- 
rives in ten days and soon eats itself up in stor- 
age. 
In the last ten years, the period during which 


he says this killing process has been going on, we 
have exported more wheat than for any preceding 
fifteen years, and the average amount annually 
exported since the crop year of 187778 is much 
larger than the exports of any preceding year. 
Export statistics are very reliable and are not in- 
fluenced by short,, dull periods and pessimistic 
ideas. However, Europe does not aim to buy her 
wheat in such places as will give her speculators 
the best chance of making money. She buys 
gardless of them, and from that country whi 
can supply at least cost the kind of wheat which 
the people demand. SS 
It is doubtful if the freight rates and stor 
charges of the present day combined are equal t 
the transportation rates of ten years ago, for 
competition in the carrying trade between our 
Atlantic ports and Europe is greater than ai 
where else, then, too, the distance is less the 
from other wheat exporting countries. So th 
is no doubt but it is to Europe’s advantage to b 
all the wheat we can spare her. a. 
It must be remembered that the increase in ou 
production of wheat has not been near so lar, 
the increase in the amount required for home 
sumption. The crop last year was 5,000,( 
bushels less than for the crop year of 1878’— 
In that year we exported 122,000,000 bus 
wheat, and last year we only exported 45,95: 
bushels. There is surely a great decrease 
steam, electricity and the speculators of Eur 
had nothing to do with it. We could not 
exported much more wheat if we had so d 
or if Europe had needed it, for at the end o 


_ erop year our visible supply was less than for a 
number of years. 

Since the crop year of 1878~79 our population 
has increased at least 15,000,000, which would re- 
quire about 70,000,000 ‘bushels more to supply 
the home demand. That alone is sufficient to ac- 
count for the smaller amount of wheat exported 
last year, but there is something else we must 
take into consideration. The amount of wheat 
flour exported in 1888—389 was about 4,500,000 
barrels larger than in 1878-79, which makes a 
difference of 22,500,000 bushels of wheat. The 
decrease in our wheat exports last year was due 
to a short crop; no other cause can rightly be 

assigned for it. This year will show a large in- 
| crease, but our pessimistic theorizers will go right 
on giving imaginary causes for an imaginary de- 
pression which “will continue.” 


_ TIRADES AGAINST COMMERCIAL 
= EXCHANGES. 


Complaints are constantly made against boards 
of trade, and especially those where breadstuffs 
| are bought and sold. Seldom, if ever, do they 
-eome from one who knows anything about the 
\ workings of a commercial exchange, but emanate 
_ from persons who know as little about the busi- 
ness of a board and the transactions that there 
take place, as a chicken knows about trigonome- 
try. These cries are usually raised by the farmer, 
_ the labor agitator, or the editor of some little 
_ country paper, who has to write about somethirg 
to fill up his columns; so the board of trade, like 
| + everything else he does not understand, has its 
| _ term in court, and is hauled over the coals. 
i A. The prosperous farmer or laborer never 
! ‘* attacks the boards of trade. It is usually the 
i oa farmer whose crops have failed, or whom some 
* misfortune has overtaken, who is constantly assail- 
| S ing the boards of trade oe making breadstufts 
aa cheap, and the laborer is just as persistent in rais- 
3 Pe ing an uproar against the boards for making bread 
dear. The country editor strikes the board just 
as the whim strikes him, or gauges his articles by 
the sentiment of the people who read his paper. 
Tf farmers are the more numerous among his 
_ readers, he wants the boards destroyed for lower- 
me price of grain; and if laboring men are 
| the more numerous, he champions the annihilation 
- of the board for “raising the price of bread.” 
| __-'Then, too, we have the pessimist, who is found 
in all classes, and is always howling against some- 
thing. A good specimen of such a person is 
din ihe editor of the Hagle of Wichita, Kan. 
state is now more prosperous than ever be- 
ore, and the corn and wheat crops exceed those 
f amy previous years; still this pessimistic editor 
orating against the boards of trade, and advises 
= farmers to compel Congress to pass laws pro- 
viting the fictitious trading in farm products. 
says that “every merchant, manufacturer and 
bber in the country should use his influence to 
this wrecking or gambling in articles which 
et the legitimate business. If this wrecking 
yalues is allowed to go on, where will our 
rs be? What will become of the railroads? 
at will the merchant do? Nearly every class 
business is affected by it.” 
e does not give any facts, figures or argu- 
ts to back his startling statements, but takes 
r granted that his constituency will believe all 
says. The fact of the case is that the boards 
de do more toward equalizing the prices of 
n than all other influences combined. ‘To 
r members every wheat-producing country is 
‘reat wheat bin which must be filled once a 
up to the line which marks the amount re- 
for home consumption. 
ost of the traders are continually receiving 
tion, private and otherwise, as to what the 
ects are for filling up the different bins with 
> products. They know about how much will 
ired to meet the home demand of the dif- 
countries, and they try to determine 
or not the world’s supply will be sufficient 
lve usual demand. This is a point upon 
ders always have different opinions. If 
edas to how the market was going 
ld be no trading; but sucha thing) never 
Those who believe the demand for 
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grain will be sufficient to push up the price, buy; 
and those who think the supply will exceed the 
demand, sell, for they thnk they can buy grain 
cheaper. than they are selling it for when the time 
for delivery comes. 

Boards of trade never plan to in-rease or de- 
crease the price of grain. They cannot. The 
demand and supply of thesworld is what fixes the 
market price. Corners in grain that extend over 
periods of sufficient length to have any influence 
on the price of breadstuffs are very rare, and 
almost invariably cause the ruin of the operator 
who tries to run it. 

If we had no institutions to collect information 
from all parts of the world as to crop prospects 
of different countries it would be much easier for 
moneyed men to corner the market, and they 
would do it often. Local corners are sometimes 
run at points where traders are able to get con- 
trol of all of the grain at that point, but they 
only last for a couple of days at the end of the 
month, and have no influence on the price to the 
consumer, for the price immediately recedes to a 
point justified by demand and supply. 

The price of grain om the boards of trade is, 
generally speaking, always the mean between 
what the bulls and bears think it should be, and 
they are governed by information which they re- 
ceive from many sources. By no other method 
would it be possible to fix the price nearer the 
amount justified by the world’s supply and de- 
mand than by that which we have in boards of 
trade. The boards do not work against the in- 
terest of the farmer or the laborer, but directly 
in the interest of all. That abuses are possible, 
is conceded; but the world will never go back to 
the old-time method of dealing. 


MUST BECOME PUBLIC WARE- 
HOUSES. 


The Minnesota Board of Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners are making a strong effort 
to force all the grain elevators and warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth and Minneapolis to take out 
licenses and become public warehouses. This 
will place them more under the control of the 
Commission and put a stop to the mixing of 
grades which caused so much trouble at Minne- 
apolis last year. 

Some time ago the Commission posted a notice 
at the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce stating 
that the weighing and inspection of grain in 
private warehouses was detrimental to the public 
service, and should be discontinued; but if -it 
should be continued, it should be done in such a 
way as not to interfere with privileges of public 
elevators or with tracks used for public elevator 
inspection, and should be done under conditions 
that would pay the expense incurred by the state. 

Recently the Commission gave the private ele- 
vator men a hearing, but did not change their 
opinions in regard to the inspection of grain 
stored in private elevators, and accordingly they 
adopted such rules and regulations that make it 
greatly to the interest of the elevator men to take 
out licenses and operate their houses as public 
warehouses. 

Hereafter inspection and weighing service will 
not be granted to private warehouses at terminal 
points, except upon a written application to the 
Commission, which shall give the name, location 
and capacity of the warehouse, the name of owner 
and the nature and extent of the service desired. If 
the application is approved the service will be re- 
garded as special work and will be granted only 
upon such special terms, conditions and arrange- 
ments as will not interfere with or impair the 
efficiency of the regular work upon the tracks or 
at the public warehouses, and will insure the de- 
partment a proper compensation for the time and 
labor involved in such special work. 

Chief Inspector Clausen says that the cost of 
the inspection in priyate warehouses has been 
greater than the fees received. So the Board was 
almost compelled to take this step. 

The Board adopted another rule which requires 
that in the inspection of grain from private ware- 
houses the inspection department shall be goy- 
erned by the general standard of grades in force 
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at the public warehouses, and no grain will be al- 
lowed to pass inspection that is not fully up to 
the general average quality of the different grades 
coming from the public warehouses. If this is 
strictly enforced private warehouses, if any of the 
elevators should be operated as such, will find it 
much more difficult to make anything by mixing 
grades than heretofore. 

The Commission also declares that the inspec- 
tion department neither claims nor assumes any 
supervision of grain stored in a private warehouse 
and no claim based upon any previous inspection 
of grain before unloading into such warehouse 
will be entertained by the department. Taking 
everything into consideration the elevator men 
will find it very difficult to operate their houses 
as private warehouses, and undoubtedly it will be 
more profitable for them to operate their eleva- 
tors as public warehouses. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is also 
in favor of all the elevators becoming public ware- 
houses, and recently passed a resolution requiring 
that all elevators take out a license under the 
state law before being made “regular” by that 
body. Several elevators had taken out licenses 
before the new rules were adopted, and it was the 
general opinion that the rest would soon follow 
suit. 


ABUSES SHOULD BE ABOLISHED. 


Recently we sent out a few letters of inquiry 
to grain merchants in the West and Northwest in 
hope of determining how much the trade was 
suffering from certain abuses of long standing. 
The questions, with the answers which we received 
up to the time of going to press, appear on an- 
other page. A perusal of these will convince the 
reader that there are some abuses to which grain 
men are subject that could and should be done 
away with. 

The saving which could be made to grain men 
by a few changes would in some cases be large, 
and in the aggregate the amount would be 
enormous. There are some abuses which in 
reality are mean impositions, and grain men 
are foolish to put up with them. Competition in 
the international grain markets of the world has 
become so great that it is necessary to do away 
with all inaccuracies, small steals and losses in 
order that our grain men may retain their hold on 
foreign Meors and still make a small profit. 

We are working to have these abuses abolished, 
and we want the help of our readers. We want 
your opinion on those referred to in the ques- 
tions, and any others which you know of. A 
number of changes are necessary, and the sooner 
they are made the better it will be for the grain 
trade of the country. 


Unpousrepty the present supply of oats is 
larger than it has been for a number of years. 
The crop of the present season was very large and 
the supply of oats left over from last year’s crop 
is not small. So there is little probability of 
much of a rise in price unless Jack Frost catches 
the corn. 


THERE has been considerable complaint of late 
against the demurrage charged by the Terminal 
Dispatch Association at Minneapolis. One firm 
was strongly opposed to paying for the delay of 
the millers, to whom they had sold wheat, in un- 
loading. It has been the rule to allow thirty-six 
hours for unloading after the order for disposi- 
tion was filed, if the order was filed on the same 
day the consignees were notified of the arrival of 
the car, and it was claimed by some that thirty- 
six hours should always be allowed for unloading. 
Parties interested on both sides of the question 
recently held a conference and agreed that $1 
should be charged for the first day of demurrage 
on cars loaded with grain, and after three days’ 
delay $3 a day should be charged, and after five 
days’ $5 per day. If the Chamber of Commerce 
approves this schedule of charges, they will im- 
mediately go into effect and undoubtedly will 
prove efficient in securing the speedy unloading 
of cars. 


J. L. Owens & Co., the enterprising manufact- 
urers of grain separators of Minneapolis, have- 
some of their machines on exhibition at the Min- 
neapolis Expesition. 


Tue members of the New York Produce Ex- 
change who are interested in the shipping inter- 
ests, have adopted new rules regarding the 
measurement of grain. 


Tux Chicago Grain Receivers’ Association re- 
cently appointed a committee to endeavor to ob- 
tain a reduction in the charge for mspecting 
grain. The probability is that they will not sue- 
ceed. 


Reeextey a St. Louts miller purchased 3,000 
bushels of wheat which was grown inside the city 
imits and averaged 42 bushels te the acre. Now 

s hear no more about the grain crop of Chi- 
eago being marketed in St. Lows. — 


Lt 
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Tar E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company of | 


Racine, Wis. have some grain separators and 
other machinery on exhibition at the Minneapolis 
Exposition, which no one interested in the trade 
should miss seeing if they attend the Exposition. 


Ohio, write us that they are having a very flatter 
ing trade on their Improved Grain Tester, which 
s meeting with great suecess, and they are 
shipping them to 


~ + 
as well as to Uanada. 


igi 


Messrs. THoorxecren & Guessner, 18, 20 and | 
22 North Clinton street, this city, have just issued | 


sir new catalogue, a copy ef which is before us. 

and ereditable perfgrmance. Readers 
his catalogue by sending their address 
urgh & Glessner. 


A NEW indictment has been returned by the | 


jury against James W. Sykes for issuing 


wo warehouseman will be tried on the new 


the 


sntence of two years in the penitentiary 


Ese 

stax 
Ir has been charged that the Vienna Seed 
Congress was made up of gram owners who 


Europe is 124,000,000 
bushels of 


port of the congress. 


Very little wheat received at Chicago lately | 


has inspected No. 2, and a few days ago there was 
less than a million bushels m stere. Last year, 
when Hutchinson got a corner on wheat and run 
the price up to $2, there was three times as much 
im stere, so the opportunity for the running of a 


comer the latter part of the month will probably | 
However, the | 
bears are not likely to jump into the same trap | 


be better than it was last year. 


that the old man caught them in last year. 


Tue Duluth News says: 
will complain more bitterly than ever in a few 


weeks, when they see Immense quantities of corn | 
Last year | 


coming to Duluth from Nebraska.” 
Chicago received over 74,000,000 bushels of corn, 
and for the crop year just ended Duluth received 


all parts of the United States | 


ulent warehouse receipts, and the famous | 
Supreme Court decides that his | .~ gallows: 
| Huron, Sarmia and Detroit River; 25 cents net; 
| to ports on Lake Superior, 35 cents net; to ports 

on Lake Ene and Georgian Bay, 30 cents net; to 


rt, as was stated im the re | 


“The Chicage papers 
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of Duluth in the matter of grain rates if, by that 
discrimination, corn or any other cerea that 
would otherwise go to Chicago is taken to Du- 
luth, 


Cureaco’s grain trade still continues to in- 
crease at a marvelous rate. During the first 
week of September ninety-six grain-laden vessels 
cleared at the Chicago custom house. ‘The total 
amount chartered for the week surpassed that of 
any previous week, the amount being nearly 
6,000,000 bushels. Of this amount nearly 4,000,- 
000 bushels were corn, 


Tuere has been considerable controversy at St. 
Louis as to when the Missouri Inspection Law 
goes into effect. The Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners claim that it goes into effect Sept. 
1, and the Merchants’ Exchange claims that it 
does not go inte: effect until Nov. 1. It was re- 
ported that the matter would be taken into the 
courts by the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Again there is a glut of grain at Georgian Bay 
and the Grand Trunk Railway has notified ship- 
pers not toe consign grain to its elevators at that 
point, until notified that the blockade is over. A 
number of times shippers have been called upon 
to suspend shipments on account of lack of sufhi- 
cient facilities at that point to handle them, and it 
is time a number of improvements were made. 


Tur cost of switching and tracking of cars at 
Indianxpolis is five to six dollars per car, and a 
number of complaints have been made by country 


: | shippers. Formerly the charges were much less 
Tue H. J. Deal Specialty Company of Bueyrus, | 


at Indianapolis and the shippers ought to com- 
pla. If their complaints receive no attention 
they should refuse to ship until the Indianapolis 


; Board of Trade has the charges reduced to a 


reasonable figure. 


Tur Assistant Attorney-General of Minnesota 
has decided that flaxseed is grain, and accordingly 
the State Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners has notified D. W. Reed, who has been 
tuspecting flax in Minneapolis for the Linseed Oil 
Company, that he must cease or the Board will 
prosecute him under the grainlaws. The state 
inspection department will hereafter have charge 
of the inspection of flaxseed. 


Tar Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters 
has fixed trip rates on grain, covering harbor risks 
To ports on Lake Michigan, Port 


ports on Lake Ontario, 45 cents net; to Ogdens- 


: | burg, 50 cents net, and to Montreal, 75 cents net. 
and sell out zt a good | 


Very | 


These rates are on class A vessels. On A 21-2 


. vessels, rates are 50 per cent. higher,and on B 1 


vessels, 100 per cent. higher. 


Tur Vers of Moorhead, Minn., says certain 
elevator agents in that vicinity have received 
positive Instructions to give no higher grade than 
No. 1 Northern for any wheat no matter how ex- 
cellent; and after pitching inte the Minneapolis 
millers and elevator companies and charging them 
with trying te steal thfee cents a bushel from the 
producers, advises the farmers to ship to Duluth. 
It seems improbable that the elevator agents 
should be so instructed, and we doubt not that 
there is a misunderstanding somewhere. 


Tre grain buyers and mill owners of Hamilton, 
Ont., have decided to buy grain by tester. The 
standard for wheat will be 60 pounds to the 
bushel. The prices will be graded down as fol- 


| lows: Four pounds over standard, 4 cents extra; 


three pounds, 3 cents; two pounds, 2 cents; one 


2,000,000 bushels, and expects to receive 4.000,- | pound, 1 cent; one pound under, 1 cent less: two 
000 bushels during the ensuing year, also 15,000- | pounds under, 2 cents less; thre> pounds under, 5 


000 bushels of wheat. 


Chicago gram merchants | cents less ‘four pounds under, § cents less; five 


have no objection to Duluth’s receiving immense | pounds under, 12 cents less; six pounds under, 16 


quantities of corn and other grain; but they will 
undoubtedly oppose any discrimmation im favor 


cents less; seven pounds under, 20 cents less 
Barley will also be bought by tester. The stand- 
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ard will be 48 pounds. ¢This plan has worked w 
in a number of localities where it has been trie 
and grain men would do well to give the plan 
trial, especially in localities where there is much 
competition for the farmers’ grain. 


Ex-Governor Hoaviey recently read a 
before the Social Science Association, whi 
at Saratoga, N. Y., in which he declared: 
decision of the United States Supreme 
lowing the state to'fix the price for ele 
grain in Illinois and saveral other decisions, 
contraventions of the bills of rights of 1 
states, which secure to the people the right | 
hold and enjoy their property. al 


Tur Minneapolis Corn Exchange has new 
ulations which require that all receipts and sh 
ments of grain from the Minneapolis 
elevators shall be kept account of by an 
the Exchange. Reports are sent to the 
from the elevators each day, and once a 
sworn statements are filed with the register. 
make sure of the correctness of the reports t 
are compared with the record of the cars as” 
cially inspected by the state weighmaster. 
this method an account of the movement of 
can easily be kept, and if the elevator men 
issue receipts it will be ‘discovered immedi 


An odd case is being tried at Beatrice, } 
which is the outcome of a deal in grain that y 
consummated at that place last month, C. - 
Buchanan bought an option of C. P. Smith 
20,000 bushels of wheat and gave a check on 
of the city banks for $200 to bind the cor 
Smith ascertained that there were no funds in 
bank to meet the check and canceled it. — 
market was such that day that Buchanan > 
have made $100 clear. Before the deal closed | 
chanan had the check certified and now 
suit to recover the margin. This is a ver 
common ease and will be watched with co. 
able interest. 


Once again the Illinois Railroad and 
house Commissioners have announced 
tention of vigorously enforcing the hop 
law, which was passed about three ye: 
The action of the commission in regard to the 
forcement of that law forcibly reminds on 
New York City and the Grant monume 
the commissioners wake up and compel 
roads to provide hopper scales. Winter 
wind, hail, snow and ice is coming on, and 
roads are allowed to use the old track 
which are notoriously inaccurate, the — 
shippers will have to suffer the losses of 
winter, which are much heavier than in- 


Now is an excellent time for shippers 
grain in cars through Buffalo over road 
necessitate its being transferred at that 
demand the weighing of their grain 
seales, such as are now used by some 
running out of Chicago for transferrit 
Several years ago an effort was mi 
them put in at Buffalo, and now the 
again to have them introduced. T 
of shortages supposed to be caused by 
seales have been frequent, and und 
have led to the consideration of the | 
hopper scales. If shippers peaceably 
such impositions they cannot expect 
of them. - 


x 


Derive the last month there has" 

comment upon the need of estab 
des of grain at our grain expo 

e Atlantic seaboard. It is cha 
ent New York’s inspection in is 
her out inspection greatly favors 
injures the reputation of American g 

Philadelphia has a good reputatio 
selections, but her outward tonn 
cient to warrant large transactio 
ward tonnage was as large as 
the foreign demand for grain f 
be greater. The establishing 


. 


would give our grain better standing abroad and 
enable our grain shippers to more easily meet the 
competition of Indian and Russian wheats. 


TuereE has been a glut of grain at the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s elevator in Philadelphia, and 
notice that grain which has been in store for 
twenty days or longer will be subject to a storage 
of 1 cent per bushel instead of 1-2 cent per 
bushel, as heretofore. This action is taken in 
order to force a sufficient depletion of stored 
stocks to make room for the grain, chiefly oats, 
now accumulated in cars on track. 


Arter Sept. 25 rates will be advanced on grain, 
flour and feed in straight or mixed carloads, and 
hay in straight carloads from points in Illinois 
~ and Wisconsin on and south of the La Crosse 
division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
also from points in Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota and 
Missouri to points on the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic. Mixed carloads will take the highest 
rate for any commodity in the load. 

ns 

SHortry after our last issue the Baltimore 
_ grain merchants became very anxious about the 
loss of that city’s grain trade, and circulars issued 
by the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange were 
sent to grain shippers in hope of determining the 
cause of the depression. The canal and large 
_ outward tonnage gives New York City an advan- 
tage, but it was also thought there were other 
reasons. The outcome of the investigation has 
not been made known, but the daily reports show 
that Baltimore is getting a good share of the 
grain. 


Tue Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
_ missioners have refused to reduce the charges for 
inspection at Duluth. Chief Inspector Clausen, 
‘in a commu nicatio1 to the commission, said that 
the amount placed in cars was much larger than 
formerly, while the charge for inspection and 
weighing was the same He figured the cost for 
in and out inspection at 1 1-2 mills per bushel. 
The inspection department of state ran about 
$10,000 behind last year, and as the inspection 
orce has to be increased, as the number of the 
elevators is increased, it is not likely that the 
Minnesota Board can afford to reduce charges for 
some time to come, 


& AtrEApy have the St. Louis grain men com- 
__menced to complain against the management of 
the St. Louis elevators, which, but a short time 
, were placed under one management for the 
_ purpose of securing efficient service. One of the 
cine things complained of is that receipts 
are not issued promptly enough. The new man- 
ement has not had charge very long, and it 

be that as soon as they get to running 
othly the things complained of will be righted. 
“It is to be hoped that the combine which at the 
start gave such flattering promises of better ele- 
yr service than St. Louis has had heretofore, 
not prove a disappointment. 


Brapstreets’ report of the stocks of grain at 
0 points east of the Rocky Mountains in the 
nited States and Canada on Aug. 31, shows an 
ease in the visible supply of wheat of 4,788,- 
bushels since their last monthly report, issued 
y 27. On that date their report showed 16,- 
11,576 bushels of wheat in sight, and the official 
tement 12,134,879 bushels of wheat. On Aug. 
| Bradstreet’ reported a supply of 20,860,156 
shels, and the official report showed a supply 
14,385,716 bushels. The official statement 
wed an increase of 2,250,837 bushels, while 
lstreets’ showed an increase of 4,738,580 
I The visible supply on the Pacific coast 
7,033,866 bushels, against 5,941,666 bushels 
uly 27, and 4,534,164 bushels on Sept. 1, 
The stocks of corn aggregated 13,359,137 
hels, against 9,601,340 bushels on Sept. 1, 
and 9,357,763 bushels on Aug. 1, this year, 
» stocks of oats were 8,999,062 bushels, against 
,259 bushels on Aug. 1, and5,415,766 bushels 
ept. 1, 1888, The stocks of barley were 212,- 


- 
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422 bushels, against 141,266 bushels on Sept. 1. 
The stocks of rye aggregated 1,115,165 bushels, 
against 360,631 bushels on Sept. 1, 1889. * 


DOTS AND DASHES. 


Peoria, Il., has adopted the legal thirty-two pounds 
for a bushel of oats, 

Considerable wheat has cleared at New Orleans for 
South America recently. 


The Illinois corn crop will not turn out as well as was 
anticipated a month ago. 


C. L. Nesmith of Washington, Ill, has sold 4,000 of 
his grain registers this year. 

The Pennsylvania Railway Company recently had a 
grain blockade at Baltimore. 


This year 200,0)0 acres were planted to flax in Minne- 
sota, and more than that in Dakota. 


A fa-mer of Champaign county, Illinois, was recently 
fined one cent and costs by a jury for cutting oats on 
Sunday. 


The first car of No. 2 barley which was received from 
Minnesota at Chicago arrived Aug 16, and was sold for 
65 cents. 


During August 38,854 cars of wheat were inspected 
into store at Chicago, and 16,000,000 bushels were in- 
spected out. 

_ On the last day of August 987,000 bushels of corn were 
shipped from Chicago The bulk of it, 904,000 bushels, 
was shipped by water. 


A Nashua contemporary says that the appointment of 
Mr. Wheat as postmaster up there goes a little against the 
grain.— Grocers’ Gazette, Boston. 

The receipts of oats at Chicigo for the week ending 
Aug 17 was 1,729,000 bushels, which is said to be the 
largest in the hist ry of the trade 


The hop crop of Washington this year will exceed that 
of last year The acreage is 33 per cent. larger, the 
yield per acre 10 per cent. smaller. 

A life size statue of Old Hutch, done in corn, would be 
an appropriate ornament for the art rooms of the Sioux 
City corn palace this year.—Chicago Tribune. 

The commission grain trade at St. Louis is complain- 
ing of loss of business by the track buying system, of 
parties who purchase directly from shippers in the coun- 
try. ‘ 

Georgia will have a surplus of 1,001,000 bushels of corn 
for sale this year. It is said that this is the first year since 
1859 that Georg'a has raised enough to supply her home 
demand. 


On Aug. 1 the amount of wheat in store at Minneapo- 
lis was 2,180,066 bushels, against 3,794,761 bushels on 
the corresponding day of 1887. The stock of wheat at 
Duluth was only 182,364 bushels. 


Freights on the Erie Canal were advanced Sept. 10 
without previous notice, one-half cent per bushel, making 
them 5 cents on wheat and flaxseed, 444 cents on corn and 
34 cents on oats from Buffalo to New York, Taere is 
a good demand for boats even at the advance 


Of our breadstuffs exported during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1889, the United Kingdom received corn 
valued at $19,733,786; wheat, $28,090,232, and flour, 
$25,627,886, against corn valued at $3,022,085; wheat, 
$35,431,867 and flour, €37,807,398 for the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1888. 


A Chicago grain firm recently chartered three large 
ocean steamships to take wheat from New Orleans to 
Montevideo, Uruguay, and it is reported that they had 
orders for a number of other shipments This is the first 
shipment of any magnitude that has ever been made from 
New Orleans to Montevideo. 


Following is a statement of the visible supply of grain 
in store and afloat on Sept. 7, as issued by the New York 
Produce Exchange: Wheat 14,098,082 bushels, decrease 
287,684; corn 12,090,698 bushels, increase 335,114; oats 
6,111,257 bushels, decrease 19,401; rye 980,706 bushels, 
increase 55,862; barley 295,743 bushels increase 3,967. 

Advance reports of-the Bureau of Statistics for the 
fiscal year of 1883~’89 show that during the year we ex- 
ported to Canada corn valued at $3,393,279, wheat $1,673,- 
406 and flour $4,157,015, against corn valued at $2;030,- 
578, wheat $3,439,916 and flour $2,218,375 for the fiscal 
year of 1887-88. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, we exported to Mexico corn valued at $194,778 and 
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flour $183,318, against corn valued at $121,318 and flour 
$133,785 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1888, 


In regard to the official report of the Vienna Sced Con- 
gress, the secretary of the Toledo Board of Trade rightly 
says it is well to consider the fact that this estimate is 
much in excess of that of all the crop experts who have 
given us the result of their investigations Last year this 
congress reported 115,000,000 bushels below a five years’ 
average. 

The official crop report of the Manitoba Government 
places the total wheat acreage at 628,245 acres, and the 
yield at 148 bushels per acre, making a total crop of 
about 8,725,480 bushels. In addition to this amount it is 
estimated that Assiniboia will produce 1,000,000 bushels, 
and that the two provinces will have 7,000,000 bushels 
available for export. 

During August 7,199 cars of wheat and 21,979 cars of 
corn were received at Chicago, against 4,859 cars of wheat 
and 11,393 cars of corn during August, 1888. During 
the year 1888, 26,087 cars of wheat and 118,102 cars- of 
corn were received, against 41,019 cars of wheat and 84,- 
961 cars of corn for 1887, and 33 892 cars of wheat and 
108,191 cars of corn for 1886. 

An old and prominent farmer living near Terre Haute, 
Ind., has discovered what is claimed to be quite a curiosi- 
ty. Itis a grain of corn with a doable heart. The heart 
of the corn, so called, is under the crease on the side of 
the grain, and is always on the side toward the sma'l end 
of the ear. This grain, which is white and sound, has a 
crease on the upper and another on the lower side. 

For the crop year ending Aug. 31 Minneapolis received 
88,000,000 bushels of wheat, which is only about 10,000,- 
000 bushels less than th» receipts for the preceding crop 
year. It seems the wheat c.op of the Northwest was not 
near as short as the bellowing of the bulls naturally lead 
the public to think it was. The total receipts for the crop 
year ending Aug. 81, 1889, was only 39,248,350 bushels. 


As reported by the secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the visible supply of grain in the United States 
and Canada on Saturday, Sept. 7, was as follows: 14,212,- 
919 bushels of wheat, 12,166,861 bushels of corn, 6,013,- 
090 bushels of oats, 1,038 278 bushels of rye, and 256,242 
bushels of barley, showing a decrease of 172,716 bushels 
in the supply of wheat, and an increase of 410,826 bush- 
els in the supply of corn. The visible supply for the cor 
responding week of 1888 increased 1,168,657 bushels. 


WHAT GRAIN CLEANING MACHIN- 
ERY HAS DONE FOR THE TOWN. 


The Silver Creek, N. Y., Local speaking of the value 
toa town of manufacturiog interests says: Take our 
large manufacturing establishment, the Eureka Works, 
as an instance. Mr. Howes has now on his payroll the 
names of more than one hundred and twenty-five men; 
let us, however, call it that number. The average pay of 
these men exceeds $2 per day, but calling it $2, the pur- 
chasing power of these men is equal to $250 per day, 
$1,500 per week or $78,000 per year. Mr. Howes, al- 
though his connection with the machines produced in the 
Eureka Works, dates back to 1856, has been contin- 
ually identified with these works since 1865, a *period of 
twenty-four years. We don’t know how many men were 
employed in the Eureka Works in 1865, and at the mo- 
ment we haven't time to inquire, but will suppose it was 
only ten. This would make the average number employed 
for twenty-four consecutive years, sixty-eight men. Mr. 
Howes, therefore, has been instrumental in paying out as 
wages right here, the sum ,of $186 per day for nearly a 
quarter of acentury! Think of it for a moment. It 
amounts to $1,018,338 in the twenty-four years In real- 
ity the sum so paid out is, we believe, in excess of $1,500,- 
000, but in any event it will not be at all difficult for the 
reader to form correct opinion as to the value of manu- 
facturing interests to our village. 

The present has been a phenomenal year with the 
Eureka Works Since the last day of December up to 
the present time there have been lost but three days,and at 
no time has productive capacity kept pace with the de- 
mands of the trade for the excellent machines turned out. 
Every man that could be utilized has been given employ - 
ment, overtime in one department or the other has been 
almost the 1ule, yet it has been found almost impossible 
to turn out machines fast enough to meet the demand, 
and to-day Mr. Howes has orders enough on his books to 
run these works—the largest of the kind in the world— 
for a straight three months without cessation. 
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Three warehouses were recently burned at Centreville, 
Towa. 


R A. Oyr, grain dealer at Windsor Mills, Quebec, has 
been burned out. 


Stuart & Son’s grain warehouse at Livonia, N. Y., has 
been destroyed by fire. 


J. H. L. Eherken’s brewery at Pitaluma, Cal., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


EE. I. P. Steade’s grain warehouse at Devil’s Lake, Dak , 
was destroyed by fire Aug. 19. 


We regret to announce that James Hamilton, grain 
dealer at London, Ont., is dead. 


The Parker Malt Company, at Norwich, Conn., was re- 
cently burned out; fully insured. 


Amos Angstad, grain dealer at Leona, Kan., has been 
burned out. Loss, $5,800; insurance, $4,000. 


Adam R. Gray, a prominent member of the New York 
Produce Exchange, died Aug: 22, aged 55 years. 


Andrew Melville, head of the grain firm of Melville, 
Macdonnell & Co. of Collingwood, Ont., is dead. 


Wm. Y. Kurkley’s grain warehouse at Mattoon, Ill, 
was burned recently. Loss $11,000; fully insured. 


W. H. Lash, formerly a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, died in Minneapolis Aug. 14, of apoplexy. 


The Gangwisch brewery at Allegheny City, Pa , was 
damaged to the extent of $10,000, by an explosion Aug. 
30. 


W. H. Barrett’s mill and elevator at Harrisonville, Mo , 
was destroyed by fire Sept 10. Loss, $35,000; insurance, 
$11,000 


Mr. Thomas D. Louey, one of the oldest and most 
highly respected grain merchants of Baltimore, Md , died 
suddenly Aug. 14. 


The Putnam elevat >r at Minneapolis, Minn., was struck 
by lightning on the night of Aug, 19, and damaged to 
the extent of about $175. 


Bert Miller and John Olco‘t, ten-year-old sons of prom- 
inent men at Pomeroy, lowa, smothered to death in a bin 
of flax in an elevator at that place. 


Mr. Ff. Mawun, an old man employed for a number of 
years at the Northern Elevator at Toronto, Ont., fell into 
the bay receatly and was drowned, 


Messrs. Sheriff & Davis’ Springhill Brewery at Miune- 
dosa, Man., was burned early on the morning of Aug. 
28. Loss, about $3,009; partially insured. 


The farmers’ elevator at Ashton, 8. D., containing 1,400 
bushels of wheat, was burned on the night of Aug. 27 
Loss, $6,000; insurance, $2,200. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. 


The Farmers’ Warehouse at Bancroft, S. D., on the 
Manitoba Road, was destroyed by fire on the night of 
Sept. 2, together with a quantity of wheat and flax. Loss 
about $2,500. 


While working on the new elevator at Carberry, Man., 
Aug. 9, Mr. Pierce and Mr McCarthy fell about fifty 
feet. Pierce was not expected to recover, and McCarthy 
was but slightly wounded. 


William Clougher’s grain elevator at Otterburne, Man., 
was burned on the night of Aug. 15, together with 3,000 
bushels of wheat which was partially insured The loss 
on the building was $3,000. 


The Miamis Company’s elevator at Dayton, Ohio, was 
destroyed by fire about midnight Sept. 1, together with 
a quantity of hay and 35,000 bushels of oats Loss on 
building and machinery, $25,000; insurance, $18,0U0. 


Mr. Leander Gorton died at his home in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Aug. 4, aged 75 years. For a number of years he 
was a prominent miller of Minnesota, and was a member 
of the Minneapolis Board of Trade from the date of its 
organization. 


The grain warehouse at Blytheswood, Ont , belonging 
to A. J. Green of Georgetown, has been burned At the 
time of the fire it contained 1,800 bushels of wheat, 900 
bushels of oats and 200 bushels of corn. ‘Ihe building 
was fully insured. 


On the morning of Aug 15 the dry house of the 
Firmenich Manufacturing Company Glucose Works at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, was destroyed by fire. <A large 
amount of new machinery had just been put in. Loss, 
$20,000; fully insured. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Com- 
pany’s elevator at Cincinnati, Ohio, was burned Aug. 31, 
causing a loss of $50,009; fully insured. The loss, how- 
ever, was chiefly by water, as the building was but 
slightly damaged. About 70,000 bushels of wheat, oats, 
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rye and barley stored in the building were badly damaged 
by water. A few men who had grain stored in the build- 
ing at their own risk were losers to some extent. 


Dawson Blackmore, a flour and grain dealer of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and long a noted figure on the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, died at his residence in that city Aug. 
30. He was the first white child born in Jefferson county, 
Ind., the date of his birth being Nov. 12, 1802. k 


Henry Lickert, the nine-year-old son of a wealthy citi- 
zen of Anita, Iowa, fell into an oats bin in John Sback- 
ly’s elevator at that place Aug. 22, and was smothered to 
death. Although willing hands labored all night shovel- 
ing oats the body was not found until the next morning. 


Jacob Scoll, an employe of Purcell’s grain elevator at 
Chicago, met with a fatal accident on the afternoon of 
Sept. 5. He was in the elevator, when one of the doors 
gave way, and an immense quantity of wheat poured 
down upon him. Before he could be uncovered he was 
smothered to death. 


“Honest John Fagan,” for a number of years one of 
the leading grain dealers at Galena, Ill., died in that city 
Sept. 2, of dropsy of the heart. Mr. Fagan was a na‘ive 
of Ireland and settled in Galena in 1846. By his unswerv- 
ing honesty and strict int-grity he won the appellation of 
“Honest John Fagan,’ by which he was commonly 
known. 


G. W. McNear & Co.’s warehouse No. 2 at Port Costa, 
Cal., was destroyed by fire early on the morning of Aug. 
26, together with two ships which were being loaded with 
grain. Forty-two cars of wheat which had been con- 
signed by ranchers throughout the state to McNcar & Co., 
were being unloaded, and these with the wheat were also 
destroyed. The value of the grain destroyed was about 
$265,000. McNear & Co.’s warehouse was insured for 
$15,000, their wharves for $50,000, and the wheat, part 
of which wes owned by McNear & Co., is said to be fully 
insured. There was about 10,000 tons of wheat in the 
warehouse and the ships, and about 600 tons in the cars. 
The total loss by the fire was about $700,000. The Brit- 
ish ship Kenilworth also caught fire, but was towed into 
the stream and flooded, so that her cargo of 3,000 tons 
of wheat was badly damaged by water. The work of 
clearing away the wreck for rebuilding was immediately 
commenced, and a larger warehouse of corrugated iron 
will be erected. 
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It is said Italy will have to import considerable wheat. 


An effort is being made to revive the flax industry in 
Treland. 


The quality of the grain harvested in Bulgar’a this 
year is said to be excellent. 


France has imported more oats from New York than 
for a number of years before. 


A bread trust has been formed in London, by four large 
compan‘es, con'rolling nearly 300 bakaries, 


Belgium and Holland will want about 25,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat before the next crop is harvested. 


The wheat harvest of England this year was the earliest 
for thirty-Swo years, except that of 1874 and 1880. 


France uses about 318,090,000 bushels of wheat annual- 
ly for food and seed The crop this year will be about 
300,000,000 bushels. 


England’s oat crop is said to be about up to the aver. 
age. Considerab’e was beaten down by storms and some 
was badly damaged. : 


Blight has destroyed large quantities of wheat in Prince 
Edward’s Island, and rust has destroyed the oats, large 
quantities of which are being used for manure. 


Germany’s wheat crop is deficient and the prices of both 
wheat and rye have been advanced recently. It is esti- 
mated that Germany will want 25,0'0,000 bushels of 
wheat. 


The bill creating a Board of Agriculture has been 
signed by Queen Vicioria, and Henry Chaplin has been 
appointed president of the Board. He will have a seat in 
the Cabinet. 


It has been officially announced by the Vienna Seed 
Congress that Austria-Hungary will be unable to export 
grain, as the crops will be hardly sufficient to cover home 
consumption, 


The Government of Brazil has placed a heavy duty on 
flour to protect the flour mills recently erected there by 
English capital. Wheat will be admitted free, so the 
shipments to that country will be large. 


South American countries have been buying consider- 
able wheat at Odessa, and for some have paid more than 
European buyers were willing to pay. The United States 
should supply the South American shortage. 


Bell's Weekly Messenger of London, estimates the wheat 
crop of the United Kingdom at 79,890,000 bushels, which 
is the largest crop since 1882, when 82,063,964 bu-hels 
were produced. The acreage that year was 2,744,928 


acres, against 2,663,000 acres this year. The crop is about : 
5,400,000 bushels larger than last year. ; 


At present the exportation of grain from Morocco is 
forbidden, but as the country is capable of producingmuch — 
more than is needed to supply home demand, it is proba- — 
ble that the exportation of grain will soon be permitted. — 
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According to the Financia! Chronicle the average price — 
of wheat in the United Kingdom for the year ending 
Sept. 1, was 30s. 9d., against 30s. 7d. for the preceding — 
year, and 33s. 1d. for the ec rresponding period of — 
1886-87. 


The Portuguese Government has placed a duty of 53 
cents per bushel on all grain imported into that country, — 
anc before that can be received it must be shown that the — 
consignee intends mixing each foreign bushel with two of — 
the native growth. : - 


All grain is now bought and sold in Bulgaria by the — 
same measures as in France, and other countries which — 
have followed her example. The weights for weighing 
merchandise will also soon be abandoned in favor of the 
French kilogramme. 


A number of shipments of corn have recently been sent 
from the Danube. On one day about the middle of Au-— 
gust seven steamers cleared from Salina with 604,000 — 
bushels. About the same time 1,000,000 bushels were 
sent from other ports. : 


The dock laborers engaged on grain and flour ships at 
Liverpool demanded a shilling a day adyance recently, 
and as it was refused they quit work. The strike at Lon- — 
don greatly interfered with the grain trade. The advance — 
asked for by a number of men has been granted, and they — 
cate returned to work. Many of them are still on a 
strike. ‘ 


Last year the Argentine Republic shipped about 15,- — 
893,000 bushels of corn to Europe, and it was estimated — 
early in the season that she would send 40,000,000 bush- — 
els this year, but a large proportion of recent shipments 
to the United Kingdom arrived in very unsatisfactory — 
condition, so the shipments for this year will probably 
fall far below the original estimate. . 


The London Financial Times of Aug. 27 says: The — 
London Produce Clearing House Company will commence 
dealings in wheat on Monday next, and it is understood 
that other descriptions of grain, as well as linseed and 
other articles usuaily dealt in at the Baltic, will shortly be — 
added to the list. The movement is a very important one 
to business men generally, but it will hardly be relished — 
by the operators who have hitherto had the control of 
these commodities. 


% 

During the fifty weeks ending Aug. 17 the United — 
Kingdom imported 57,543,179 hundredweight of wheat, — 
31,408,053 of corn, 18,443,604 of barley, and 16,376,812 
of oats, against 47,991,701 hundredweight of wheat 23,- — 
722,020 of corn, 18 880,983 of barley, and 17,476,749 of 
oats for the corresponding period of 1887-88. For the 
same period of 1886-’87, 52,137,330 hundredweight of — 
wheat, 30,001,544 of corn, 16,010,352 of barley, and 13,- — 
502,945 of oats were imported. 5 j 
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Gambling Contracts. 


In the case of Davis vs. Davis the Indiana Supreme — 
Court decided that it was a good defeuse to a note sued — 
on by the payee that it was given to reimburse plaintiff 
for defendant’s share of margins advanced by plaintiff 
upon an option contract in grain, entered into by plaintiff 
and defendant jointly without any intention of paying for — 
the grain or having it delivered. a 


Liability of Agents. : 

In the case of Argersinger vs. MacNaughton the New 
York Court of Appeals decided that a commission mer- 
chant who receives goods to sell without any description 
as to their quality, and warrants them to a purchaser 
without authority from the consignors to do so, is per-— 
sonally liable upon the warranty. 


Flaxseed is Grain. 


In the opinion of Assistant Attorney-General Childs of 
Minnesota flaxseed is grain. He says: The question is 
not wholly free from doubt, and must be answered will 
little aid from adjudications by the courts. The statu 
in question should receive a liberal construction. Whi 
it is declared to be the duty of every public wareho 
man to receive for storage any grain, dry and ina suit 
condition for warehousing, that may be tendered to h 
the term includes, in my opinion, flaxseed as well 
wheat. In an Iowa case—55 Iowa, 323—where an actio 
was brought to recover for the loss by fire of a stock 
flaxseed, and the defense interposed that flaxseed was 
grain, it was held that the defense was not well taken. 


Farr & Morton, grain and flour dealers at Ogden, U 
have dissolved partnership. : 
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The Dominion Government has appsinted a commission 
investigate the affairs of the Welland Canal. 


The freight traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
the twelve months ending Aug 10 amounted in round 
es to 7,000,000 tons. 


he Tide Water Canal in Pennsylvania, which was 
-damaged by the June floods, has been repaired and 
again open to navigation. 


It is expected that the Muscle Shoals Canal will be 
d and that boats will be running regularly from 
ooga to the Ohio River by November. 


‘The Italia recently took 100.000 bushels of wheat from 
roit to Buffalo. The Onoko is the only craft which 
previously taken as large a cargo of wheat to Buf- 


It has been shown that the building of the canal from 
ke Erie to Pittsburg is practical, and that lakes and 
along the route can supply a large portion of the 
necessary. 


The shipments of grain from Chicago by lake for the 
rst week of September are said to have been unprece- 
in the history of the lake marine. The shipments 
the week averaged nearly « million bushels daily. 


ieral Poe in his annual report of lake and harbor 
‘improvements, recommends that $555,000 be appropri- 
ated for the improvement of Grosse Pointe channel. His 
is to have the channel nineteen and one-half feet 


e Murray Canal was completed Aug. 15, and boats 
n0w sail through the bays and avoid the more danger- 
route of Lake Ontario. The Bay of Quinte, Presque 
Bay, Brighton Harbor and Lake Ontario are now 
ted by the canal. 


waterin Detroit River, from two independent 
of soundings, is shown to have fallen six inches 
the middle of July. General Poe’s order for vessels 
load deeper than fifteen feet nine inches at the St. 
flats canal, is still in force. 


the lust two years more than $12,000,(00 worth 

w vessel property has been floated. All the ship- 
have teen kept busy. Some are increasing their 

lities, and the Illinois Steel Company is to build a 
shipyard at South Chicago. 


ad break occurred on the Erie Canal, near Middle- 
, N. Y., Aug. 26. Forty feet of the embankment on 
heelpath went out, and everything in the neighbor 
was flooded. A large force of men was immedi- 
‘set to work to repair the break. 


cost of operating and taking care of St. Clair flats 
year was $20,315. Gen. Poe is urgent in his 
ndation that an appropriation be made for the 
ement of this canal. The amount imniediately 
ed is $200,530. There will be required 3,800 feet 
t piling, and it will be nec. ssary to dredge 500,000 
the week ending Aug. 22 the following 
of grain were cleared on the New York state 
Wheat, 41,330 tons: rye, 1,168 tons; corn, 19,046 
yarley malt, 1,049 tons; oats, 1,033 tons, against 
ns of wheat, 21,231 tons of corn, 374 tons of 
y malt, amid. 423 tons of oats for the corresponding 
of last year. : 
m the opening of the canals this year to Sept. 1, 
were 412,371 tons carried by the New York state 
sin excess of the amount c rried by them during 
period last year. In May they carried 722,215 
st 55,892 tons last year. In June 734,045 tons, 
,685 tons in June, 1888. In July 749,931 tons, 
662,378 tons for July, 1888. In August 797,055 
inst 758,920 tons for August, 1888. 


the work of repairing the Washington street tun- 
r the Chicago River was commenced, the freight 
1 from the elevators above the tunnel has been ad- 
a quarter of acenta bushel above the freight 
on grain from the elevators below the tunnel. 
object to paying the high premium asked for 
elevators below the tunnel for any length of 
seem - prefer to pay more freight from houses 
tunnel. 


of Fargo, Bismarck and Grand Forks, Dak., 
e to build a canal from the Missouri River at 
to Lake Traverse and Big Stone Lake, the 
ng to obtain an easy watercourse to Minneap- 
e Gulf of Mexico. They claim such a canal 
ce the freight rates on wb at exported. The 
od point about the scheme is that the canal would 
rough a section of country which is said to be in 
igation. 

Department at Washington has directed the 
cers of the United States located where there 
sto prepare reports upon their management. 
sent out in accordance with the resolution 
pted by the Chamber of Commerce of St. 
|, requesting such an inquiry. Among the 
ified by the Department for report are the 
er of the construction of the canals, their 
d capacity, the traffic upon them, the general 
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management of them, the effect they have had in cheap-. 


ening the price of transportation, etc.; also reports show- 
ing the extent of the use of irrigating canals and the 
benefit derived from them. 


The business of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal for July is 
said tohave been the largest in its history. The total 
number of vessels locked through was 1,606, of which 
1,067 were steamers 467 sailivg craft and 68 rafts and 
unregistered craft. The total registered tonnage amounted 
to 1,163,302 tons, and the freight tonnage to 1,251,297. 
The increase over July, 1888, was 295,835 registered tons, 
and 94,455 tons of freight. As compared with June, 
1888, the month of: largest traffic previously, the increase 
was 48,372 registered tons, and 38,404 tons of freight. 


It is reported that sixteen miles of the Panama Canal 
which had already been sufficiently completed to allow 
the passage of small vessels, is fast filling up with sand. 
In order that the Columbian Government may not step 
in and claim everything, work is not entirely suspended, 
about 200 men being still employed. It is said that the 
real cause of failure was undoubtedly the reckless way 
in which the capital was squandered. Itis no uncommon 
thing to see machinery which cost thousands of pounds 
lying broken and useless, half embedded in the sand, 
never having been unpacked from the cases in wnich it 
was sent over. 


The formal opening of the first canal and system of 
locks in British Columbia took place recently in the open- 
ing of the Kootenai Canal, connecting the Kootenai and 
Columbia rivers. It is one-third of a mile in length, and 
has one lock 100 feet in length, 30 feet wide and 17 feet 
deep. The canal is at present, however, practically use- 
less until the Dominion Government carries out some 
most essential improvements on the Columbia River, ten 
miles north of the canal. When this work has been com- 
pleted the two rivers will be navigable for quite large 
vessels from Golden, British Columbia, to the United 
States boundary, a distance of 200 miles. 
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HAVE NOT BEEN LIBELED. 


Adulterating grain in elevators is a fraud that is be- 
lieved to be very generally practiced. The recent exposure 
of this practice in Buffalo, in the case of the Shermans, will 
not tend to make the public believe that the grain hand- 
lers have been libeled. This Buffalo case is a bad one, 
and the men concerned should be punished to the extreme. 


-—Milling World, Buffalo. 


WHY THEY CAN UNDERBID NEW YORK. 


New York grain men propose to send a commission to 
visit Russia, India and other great wheat-producing coun- 
tries, to find out why they can underbid the United States 
in the world’s wheat markets. They will probatly find 
the secret in the discrimination against silver, which they 
uphold. Neither Russia or India, however, is likely to 
push us very hard this year, owing to their own short 
crops.—Bullelin, San Francisco. 


OPTION TRADING, 


Option trading in the large and influential exchanges is 
a greater evil than option transactions in what are termed 
bucket shops, for the reason that in the latter instance the 
influence is for the most part confined to the limits of 
these gambling rooms and their patrons, while on the ex- 
changes the option business is a menace to the position of 
the producer, the shipper and the receiver of the actual 
property. It is true that the clearing house system has 
been introduced, to ‘‘ring”’ out the ‘‘trades,” and this may 
to some extent mitigate the evil.— Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent. - 


LONDON’S HOLD UPON THE AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE. 


In speaking of the strike of dock laborers in London, 
the Boston Journal of Commerce says: Judging from the 
character of the sympathetic support received by the strik- 
ers, it would seem that their demands were just and entitled 
to the favorable consideration of their employers, yet a 
fear has been expressed that while practica'ly everybody 
in London has sympathized with the strikers, it is proba- 
bly true that the increased dock churges which will result 
from their victory will drive commerce away from the 
Thames. Already London’s hold upon the American 
grain trade had begun to weaken, owing tu the superior 
cheapness of Bristol. This strike may conceivably turn 
the wavering scale distinctly against the metropolis. 


HAS TAKEN A FUNNY TURN. 


The discussion among New York grain exporters has 
taken a funny turn. Their moans of distress over the suc- 
cess of the Russian and India grain mixers in underselling 
them have been supplemented by the inquiry: ‘“What 
are the dealers here going to do with the vast American 
surplus this year if the foreign market is closed to them?” 
Our New York friends need give themselves no concern 
about the vast American surplus. The foreign markets 
may be closed to New York dealers, but the foreigners 
appear to be taking more wheat than usual, judging 
from the customs returns of export clearances. They are 
buying, however, direct from Western and interior mer- 
chants, by whom they are accorded fair treatment and 
given the goods they pay for. New York's distress is the 


result of purely local irritation. That city is acquiring a 
little business instruction in the school of experience.— 
Daily Business. 


THE WHEAT “TRUST.” 


A convention of wheat growers of the Mississippi val- 
ley has been called at St. Louis, Oct. 23 Its purpose as 
outlined in the prospectus is ‘‘to remedy the present ex- 
pensive mode of marketing farm products and to secure 
better prices for the same by a systematic regulation of 
supply and demand.” In other words, some ambitious 
and speculative ‘‘farmers’” are bent on formi: g a trust. 
But the contract is bigger than any set of men can engi- 
neer.— Omaha Bee. 


THE RUSSIAN SCARECROW. 


Under depressing artificial conditions Russia has proved 
capable of making good what we withheld from our 
usual foreign markets. What will she be capable of do- 
ing when events have forced her, as they must soon do, 
to bend her energies to cultivate idle lands and set her 
agricultural population free from those who prey so 
heavily upon it? Our Consul says that under favorable 
conditions Russia could supply the whole world with 
wheat. It is enough for us that a very slight change for 
the better might cause such an increased production as 
would materially affect the prospects of our own agricult- 
ural interests.— New York Commercial Bulletin. 


A REACTION IN FAVOR OF CANALS. 


We have heard a good deal lately about the abandon- 
ment of canals on account of the greater cheapness of 
railroad transportation, especially in the United States. 
No wonder our canals are being abandoned, for, such as 
they are, with their miserable towpaths, small cross-sec- 
tion, unstable banks and mule motive power, they are 
relics of the days of the stage coach, and it is high time 
they gave place to something modern. There will be a 
reaction here, as well as in England, some day in favor 
of canals, but they will be ship canals, with steam for 
motive power, and capable of floating the largest vessels. 
—Engineering and Mining Journal. 


FOUR BUSHELS PER OAPITA IS AMPLE, 


There is no question but that the consumption of 
wheaten flour is decreasing in the United States. This 
has been due not so much to inability to purchase, or to 
overstocking (taking former ratios as a standard) as to 
substitution of other cereals in other forms. One of the 
principal forms that has operated against wheat flour is 
the canning industry, that has placed all vegetables as a 
part of the daily bill of fare upon even the humblest table, 
and therefore by so much has lessened the consumption 
of flour. We have several times called the attention of 
readers to the fact that either the per capita of consump- 
tion is ordinarily placed too high, or that the acreage and 
yield of wheat has been placed too low. The overstock- 
ing of the wheat and flour market is a certain evidence of 
one or the other, while the prevalence of canned corn and 
other cereal crops ina green and succulent state, very 
readily afford a reason for the discrepancy Itis estimated 
that four bushels per capita of wheat consumption is am- 
ple for the needs of our population, and this estimate ac- 
cords so much better with the facts, that the difference is 
certainly due to the greater consumption of corn, not only 
by use of the cleaner and better meals made from corn, 
but from the use of this cereal in its unripe form—canned 
corn.— The Millstone. 


THE GOLDEN PLUMED TASSEL OF 
CORN. 


An emblem, they tell us, this country should seek 
From its posies that nod to the sun, 

A blossom whose home ranges wholly—to speak 
For a nation of many in one. 

Now let us suggest here a plant growing wide, 
Waving welcome to freedom’s first morn, 

And sacred, our own, as the flag of our pride, 
Tis the golden plumed tassel of corn. 


For purest of daisies the many have plead, 
And still more for the gay goldenrod, 

Some for the sunflower that wayes his grand head 
High above all that bloom o’er the sod; 

But here is a plant that is Yankee all thro’, 
And was Yankee ere Yankee was born; 

Ere freedom had hoisted her banner of blue 
>Bove the golden plumed tassel of corn. 


From the home of the oak to palmetto’s shade, 
From her center way down to each sea, 
From mountains to mead, and thro’ green glen and glade 
It waves o’er the land of the free. 
Should heel of invader that free soil pollute, 
And her proud banner trample with scorn, 
Yet, with the broad earth in defiant salute, 
Wave her golden plumed tassel of corn. 


Let Great Britain boast of her rose’s perfume, 
And a France of pure lily so fair, 
While Scotland may weave from her thistle’s red bloom 
A grand garland to twine in her hair; 
But for a proud motto, to stand all alone, 
And the cap-stone of freedom adorn, 
We place there above all the posies we own, 
The golden plumed tassel of corn. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Thomas White of the large starch manufacturing con- 
cern of Thompson, White & Co., at Franklin, Ind., has 
sold his interest to Samuel Cutsinger of Edinburg, Ind. 
The firm name will remain the same for the present. 
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James F one will buy § grain at Grand Meadow, 
for Hodges & Hyde. 


Mr. 
Minn., 

Mr. James, ex-chief grain inspector of Minnesota, has 
decided to remove to Seattle, Wash. 

S. B. Toye of Lake Mills, Iowa, 
for Mr. Bagley at Northwood, Lowa, 

Geo. McDowellehas been retained as superintendent of 
the Union Elevator at Minneapolis, Minn. 


will buy grain 


Mr. ©. Buckingham of the Rice Grain Elevator Com- 
pany of Paxton, Ill., has fallen heir to $200,000. 


H. J. O'Neil of Winona is to have the management of 


the big elevator at St. Charles, Minn., which is being 
overhauled. 
Geo. W. Eastman of Rose Creek, Minn., will buy 


wheat in the Northwest for one of the Minneapolis ele- 
vator companies. 


Hiram Wheeler, founder of the grain elevator sys'em 
of Chicago, was presented with a beautiful gold-headed 
cane Aug. 20, to remind him that it was his eightieth birth- 
day. 

Mr. F. H. Peavey of the grain commissfon and elevator 
firm of F. H. Peavey & Co. of Minneapolis, has returned 
from Europe, and will shortly go west to look over his 
new sys’em of elevators on the Pacific coast. 


Mr. Robinson of Simpson & Robinson, the well-known 
irchitects and builders of grain elevators and warehouses 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has recently returned from Wash- 
ington, where he was superintending the building of 
twenty-seven elevators on the line of the Oregon Railroad 
ind Navigation Company. 


Mr. John Inglis, the well-known grain expert, has re- 
moved from Duluth to Chicago. Mr. Inglis is one of the 
three leading crop experts ef the country, and half a 
dozen of the leading firms in the country, including the 

“Big Four” of Chicago, the Pillsburys of Minneapolis, 
and a Duluth house depend upon his estimates. 


Many of the members of the Board of Trade are twit- 
ting Edward Dunn, the grain inspector, concerning his 
renomination for the council, telling him that as the rep- 
resentative of a corporation they are opposed to his being 
in the council. Mr. Dunn, however, takes the jokes 
good-humoredly, and is evidently satistied with the cer- 
tainty of a seat among the city fathers.—Jndianapolis 
Journal, 


NEW YORK ‘STANDARD GRADES 
OF WHEAT. 


The Committee on Grain of the New, York Produce 
Exchange has established the official grades of wheat as 
follws: 

Extra whi'e winter wheat shall be bright, sound, 
plump and well cleaned. 

No. 2 white winter wheat shall consist of sound white 
winter wheat unfit to grade No. 1. 

No. 8 white winter wheat shall consist of sound white 
winter wheat unfit to grade No. 2. 

No. 1 red winter wheat sha'l be sound, dry, long berried 
and well cleaned, 

No. 2 red winter wheat shall be sound, dry and reason- 
ably clean, weighing not less than 584g pounds, Win- 
chester standard, and shall contain over 1U per cent. white 
wheat. 

No. 3 red winter wheat shall consist of winter wheat 
unfit to grade No. 2 red. 

Extra red winter wheat shall be sound, dry and clean, 
weighing not less than 591g pounds to the measured 
bushel, Winchester standard. 

No. 4 winter wheat shall include all sound winter wheat 
unfit to grade No 3 red 

Mixed winter wheat shall be all white and red mixed, 
and shall be equal to No. 2 red in all other respects. 

Steamer winter wheat shall be equal in all respects as 
to quality to the above grades, but which shall be slightly 
soft ordamp. No. 1 red and No. 2 red wheat that grades 
steamer shall be graded No. 2 red. 

Rejected winter wheat shall include all merchantable 
winter wheat unfit to grade No. 4. 


dry, 


WANTED. 
A machine that will crack round peas after they are 
kiln dried, separate the skins from the peas, and blow the 


same out. Address 
J.C., care Lord & Thomas, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 

Position by a grain elevator superintendent. Nine years 
experience in charge of elevators; handling by both rail 
and water. Highest references given. Address 

G. K. GC, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Il. 


WANTED. 


Situation by a thoroughly competent grain elevator 
Have had several years’ experience in the elevator 
business. Am not afraid of work. Best references as to 
honesty, sobriety and good character. Fully competent 
of taking charge where a reliable man is wanted, Address 

T. J., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


man, 


WANTED: 


A position by a mechanical engineer, millwright and 
draftsman. Five years’ experience in one large elevator 
in the East. I desire a position in the Northwest. Open 
for position after Oct. 1. Correspondence solicited from 
owners of large grain elevators. My references to any- 
one on application, All I ask isa trial. Have some im- 
provements of my own for handling grain, such as auto- 
matic power shovel, loading spout, ete. Address 

Lock Box 64, Middletown, Ohio. ° 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


A 20,000-bushel elevator and dwelling at Whitten, 
Hardin county, lowa. For particulars address 
Fonrs & Connor, Whitten, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Elevator, planing mill and lumber yard. All in good 
condition, and making money. Good reason for selling. 
For full particulars address 

Moorr & Boaes, Kingston, Ross County, Ohio. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE. 


A treble reduction feed mill, 
Used but little. Price $25, which is one third list price 
of new machine. Address 

Freep Minn, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


Eynon & Ingersoll make. 


FOR SALE. 
Steam elevator at Villisca, Montgomery county, Iowa. 
Sheller, dumps, cleaners, stockyard and scales in connec- 


tion. Large territory and splendid prospect for grain. A 
bargain. Inquire of 


W. P. Cown, Afton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

One No. 2 H. A. Bernard Wheat Separator, capacity 
300 bushels per hour, used but little; warranted as good 
as when it left the shop; very cheap. One Nordyke & 
Marmon Hominy Mill; good as new; very cheap. One 
Waldron & Sprout 30-inch French burr (new) ard ear 
corn breaker, capacity 30 to 50 bushels of feed. Address 

David SuEvby, Box 595, Circleville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 

Grain Transferring Apparatus at Englewood (Chicago), 
to be removed from premises by purchaser. It com- 
prises five 800-bushel Fairbanks Hopper Scales, five steam 
power shovel machines and shafting complete, portable 
engine and boiler complete (85-horse power). All in good 
order. Building only five years old, in use two years. 
A large quantity of good lumber, timber and piling in 
structure, Will sell at reasonable figures if taken at 
once. For further particulars address 

N. R. Maynanrp, 799 W. Congress street, Chicago, Il. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


WHITE 
OATS 
WANTED 


Must not grade under 
No. 2. Can use 15 to 20 
cars weekly, Refer to Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Bank here. State your New 
York freight rate. 


R. R. CORDNER, 


Middletown, New York, 
DEALER IN 


GRAIN AND FEED. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


JOHN MACLEOD, 


A, J. SAWYER, 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 7 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., — 


1601, 160g & 1605 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEneral Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


ee a 


a 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


B. B. CONNOR & CO., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 


Commission Merchants, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


4a 
. 
HAY, GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 
: 
. 
| 
| 


Choice Hay and Oats a Specialty. 
764 and 166 Fourth St., —anD— 135 and 137 Bullitt St. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
R. A. YELLOWLEE &CO., 


SRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


2and 4 Stone Sia 
OATS A SPECIALTY. NEW YORK. 


G. A. WALLACE & CO., 


RICHMOND, VA., | 
Commission Merchanis, 


‘AND MERCHANDISE BROKERS. 
Special Attention to Sale of 


Flour, Provisions, Potatoes, Apples and all Western Produc . 


Prompt Reply to all Inquiries, 


Liberal Advances made in Cash on Consignments. Corresponden e 
respectfully solicited, Satisfactory References will be given. 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission . [Ferchanf 


* GRAIN « 
Rooms 61, 62 and 68 Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 
TO DEALERS IN By 
CLIPPED OATS 


We want the New England Agency for a respons 
house handling Clipped Oats. Weare well situated to 
the business, and of long experience. Highest referent 

Address, Ae Ag, 4 
Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRAD 
Curoaa@o, Ibu. — 


WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, 


—_—e 
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“COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERiINCHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialties: Grain and Seeds of all kinds. Usual advance 
made. Consignments Solicited. The Purchase aa 
pate = Grain, Needs, Provisions for Future Deliv- 
ery on Margins also a ‘Spe ecialt 
Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


MaxrTIN D. STEVES. Established 1864. M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission (N\erehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and a on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We m 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 
Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


C, H. SIMPSON. 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 
mOMKLAITSSION. 
Nos, 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALTISS ; 


GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. 


JOHN H. HALL. PRESIDENT. 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR 60. 


GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


643 & 645 WEST 6TH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GEO. W. ECKERT, 


ROOM 6, LEH’S BUILDING, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Allentown National Bank, Allentown, Pa, 


REFERENCES: < Second National Bank, 


. V. Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Allentown, Pa. 


AND THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
OATS A SPECIALTY. 


* - + Blewator Buckets. 


* * Fk FF EPOULLEYS. 


L. L. BASS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


Cc. H. HOWARD, 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, 
122 South Fifth Street, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ref. Allentown Nat’] Bank. 


CONOVER, CEE & CoO., 


GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


All Kinds of Grain and Feed. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


_ Rooms 59 & 60 Chamber of Commerene, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA., 


BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


Sela ag 


SOUTHERN GORN for “AED ald ENSTLAGE, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION 6O., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 
MOND CLEARY, PRESIDENT. 


RED 
OFFICERS: {Dax LS 


BYRNE, Vice- SEEDERS 
CHER a. CONANT, 


RCEETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 peed of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Representative in Nebraska, W. H. Axtater, Lincoln, Neb.; in 
Iowa, J. W. Chace, Red Oak, Towa, au Seth D, Mec urdy, Musca- 
tine, Towa; ink ans sas, James E, Seaver, Kansas City, Mo. 


GENERAL SOLICITORS B Inman, E. L. Waggoner and F.C. Andrews. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFEREKOES: { 


* Eewator Boots. 


*tTHORNBURCH - O° ‘GLESSNE Rc 


: \ MILLAZ ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


12 TO 18 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 
Ko F +t SHAFTING. + + + + HANGERS. 


‘ k Elevator Bolts. 


J. J. BLACKMAN. J. 8. BhackmAn. Q@. W. GarvInER 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCREENINGS, 


37 Water Street se NEW YORK. 


LERMAN BARTLETT. oO. Z. BARTLETT. 
L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


J. M. QIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL. 
Commission Merchants, 


Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


J. H. QIRVIN 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. Hz. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


J.A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 
Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS oF 


?1\GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, = - MINNESOTA. 


fs" Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring 
Wheat for Milling. 


+ ok ob 
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‘TH CALDWELL PATENT SPIRAL STEEL CONVEYOR, 


ml OF gs DOUBLE aoe DOUBLE COLLARED, WITH EXTRA STRONG COUPLINGS, 


— DEALER IN-—— 


"W. CALDWELL, 


Mill 2 * Grain Elevator Supplies. 


{31 and 133 W. Washington St., 
CEICAGO, ILL. 


THE CALDWELL naan 


Strong, Very Stiff and Cheap 
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THE ‘B.C. & D.” 


SHORT LAP BELTING 


Messrs, GEO, B. CARPENTER & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Lumbermen’s Tools, Mill Supplies, Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Packing, etc., 


NOS. 202 TO 208 SOUTH WATER STREET, CHICAGO, 
Announce that they now have a FULL STOCK of 


Bickford & Francis’ Celebrated “B.C. & D.” Short Lap Leather Belting. 


(> Of this article they say that probably no other belt is known, or bas a more favorable record 
among mill men, and they derive coasiderable pleasure and satisfaction from being able to supply 
their customers, and to offer te new trade goods which can be s0 strongly indorsed. If the readers 
of this paper do not know the Belt, they wish to say that they guarantee it equal in every respect to 
the best leather Belt made, and that they sell it as low as goods of equal quality can be bought. They 
have of course, Lace Leather, Belt Hooks, Belt Studs, Rivets, etc., and can supply the needs of the 
public in-this line very satisfactorily. They will be pleased to. answer inquiries or fill orders for 
these goods. 


Warranted to Give 
Satisfaction, 


ST. JOHN 


PATENT. 
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S.H.ST.JOHN, - - {56 LAKE 8T., CHICACO. 


Tue CELEBRATED “A. P. DICKEY” 
DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS. 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS, 


Made in any de-— 
sired size and ca- 
pacity to accom- 
modate the largest 
elevators and 
* flouring mills, or — 
small warehouses — 
for hand use, ] 


1 


—_ 


THE END 


SHANE MULE 


{Motion of shoe — 
from front 
to back ] 


Are highly recom- 
mended for use 
with horse power, : 
And War anted to — 
give Better Satis- 
faction when run 
in this way, than — 
any other mills 
made, 


——— 


. All. parties in 
need of Cleaners 
Allowed Thirty 


~“. —_ = 


Days’ Trial with 
privilege of re- 
turning if not 


Satisfactory. 
Tae 


For - 


Circulars, 


= es Prices, etc., Ad- 
dress the | 


A.P. DICKEY MFC. CO., Racine, Wis. 


FIELD, 


Advertising Agent} samt 


( 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


. 


pee arent rT TT 
ij eu | Dann i ii) 


_ alll 


NUIT TL LIT 


Trade Journals a Specialty, ey 
ates — )Y, 


Post Office Drawer 5323 


BOSTON, ~ MASS. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Elevator and Grain Trade, 


#1,.00 PER YEAR, 


~ 


ADDRESS: 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., - CHICAGO 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of cand and Marine Engines..............+- Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Tocomotive. ...... 2.006 ceccecscnsee seers « 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines............-. sé 200 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Beiler....... ccccccccccsceces <s 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book.... 0.0.00. c ccc cece ccc cceceteeccccees ce 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... .1...+.22+.05- a 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers .......-.......- as 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. se 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........+.0cesceeceee es 8 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CG., 184 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


ustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


ol g 


—S— 


i 


| DoT I it} 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 

3 Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREA' 

3 STRENGTH and DURABILITY. : 

3 These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of tla 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. ; 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


METCALF, MACDONALD & C0, 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TO: 


GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway.......CHIOAGO, IL» 
We PY HARVEY & CO) or ccccee onsnias anise walwdle abies nevis ms dalcelsitaieeal ce les nef canna = 
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ELETVAOR BUCKETS. 


PULLEYS. 


=|| »70<m<200 


“CHAMPION” OAT GLIPPER 


PATENT APPLIED FoR. 
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! 
_ What we claim for the “Champion” Oat Clipper over all others is: 
| I. Itdoes not hull the oats, but polishes the kernel, takes off the dark points on the end, 
I leaving a bright, plump, natural berry. 
2. Can be adjusted to clip the oats more or less according to weight and quality, necessary to 
__ bring them up to the required standard. 
. Can raise the oats from 32 lbs. up to 4o Ibs. test weight, with less cleanage than any other 
— on the market, 
_ 4 The difference in cleanage alone will pay for the clpper in a short time, 
5- 
6. Takes less power than any other clipper of same capacity. 
‘¢ is Does not require any attention except oiling and a regular 
feed. 
The machine is set up complete when leaving shop, all ready to put into place. 
. To responsible parties we will ship clipper on 30 days trial, if not satistactory to be 
taken out at our expense. 


Bor Circularand Further Particulars Adddress 


WELLER BROS., 


94 WRNDALL ST., GHIGAGO, ILL. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO, 


+ CAMBRIDGE | _ 226 
OHIO, 


MANUF’RS OF 


Does not grade the oats in several grades, but makes one umiform grade throughout. 


ALSO 


Roofing, Siding & telling, Sy wantep. 


Ga. w. CRANE, 
MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


9th Avenue South and 4th Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


Northwestern Headquarters ar) 


SHAFTING. 


ELEVATOR BOLTS. 


ERIE CITY IRON WORKS.—Engines and Boilers. 

JEFFREY MFG, C0O.—Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels. 

CHICAGO SCALE C0.—Standard Scales, Dump Irons, Etc., Horse Powers, 
Single and Double Gear. Extras for Horse Powers Carried in Stock. 


@ HANGERS. 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


JELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


ame Gor a oe AND dim [oe Rha wh 2 Se 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Office and Works: 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


101 to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


a 


Roller Detachable 


CHAIN 
BELTING 


DETACHABLE in erery [ank. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. 


—For Fiandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS, ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and | 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purifier. 


HOPPER SCALES, 


Before Placing Orders 


Send for Illustrated 1888 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
ADDBEsS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


128 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. 


Dames ms Owners gi. 


ed upon to last for many years, and at the same 

ay Tadat oa eee against the use of inferior 
tain full partieulars by writing us 

nat or gar ueribesie on entitled € 


“ATIN ROOF.” 


This boo! foal baep ple gees 
roof, and will be furnished free o: 


MERCHANT ye CO., 
Philada., New York, Chicago, London. 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


—ADDEESS—— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


Desiring to se- 
eure = ie 


Q 
Jeno FOR |LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


GW.CRANE. { miNNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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BARIARD & LEAS MIC, 00 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


CONMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR+ 2+ CORN + -SHELLGR 


isthe Sieve New Horizontal 
ELEVATOR /SMUTTER 


WAREHOUSE | |p 
SEPARATOR | SS 


=} BARNARD'S pee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


BEES: eye) petra Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, ee ne 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bowurne Green, Outro, Nov. 16, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one, Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co. MOLINE, ILL 


| SCOURER 


Especially adaptec 
for Warehouse 


Purposes. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 
79 W. Washington St.. INDIANAPOLIS, IND./105 St. Clair St.. - - - - - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1323 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. . PARKERSBURG, W. VA 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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hh == ee arehouse# anning Aqills. 
) aa QW Fane M2. 


i ! : Cut of No. 6 Milf with Motion Governor. 
== —CAPACITY— 
| Mm | i i na ‘iN » 


600 BUSHELS 
| ul N 


PER HOUR. 


WE MAKE 
Farm Mills and 
Seven Different Sizes 
—FOR 
Warehouses 
and Elevators 
| 7 Mise More of them in actual and satisfac- 


j tory use than any other kind, 
) : pom The Motion Governor is something that has long 
| i) 


ith TTT mh 
Th ies 
aT A | © 


_ | 


Hn mn Mi 


= = heen needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 

= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 

CAA == horse is fighting flies, jamps or runs, this Governor pre- 
serves a uniform and steady speed. 


li It i3 a convenience with steam power, as the speed of 
lh \ —_ the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 


Hi 


Hl Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 
| this Governor as good as represented and we will allow 
| | i purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 

| ~ HI | — == turning if nos equalto the xuarantee. 

a | Send for Catalogue to 


Bes ce SS =L.S.&A.J.BLAKE, — - Racine, Wis. 


= mr Successors to The Blake—Beebe Co, 


THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 
MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS, 


| Howard Iron Works, Burrato, N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers for the United States. 
rSend for Descriptive Circular 


Commercial Caclulator. 


WE FURNISH 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, bound in 
Gold Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for 75 
cents, 

Bound in nice Roan Leather, with Pocket 
Slate and Renewable Account Book, 
for $1.00. 

3ound in fine American Morocco, Gilt 
Edge, with Pocket, Slate and Renewa- 
ble Account Book, for $1.50. 


ADDRESS 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 


184 DEARBORN Sv., CHICAGO. 


ENGI Chie Coy Irn Works 


ND BOILERS 
G.W. Bone Gen’. N.W. AGENT. 
900 SOUTH 4° sf. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE, and are in 
successful use in the leading mills and elevators thoughout the U. 
and Canada. Should be a to mail you illustrations and Sie 
you price on application. 


Now ist:. Time to Send in Your Order for Crain Testers. 
WE ALSO SUPPLY THE TRADE. 


H. J, DEALS SPECIALTY C0,, BUCYRUS: °- 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


severspours is astonished to see the work 
it does e challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and 
WILL Separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, th2 first time through the Separator, and 
- make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
“over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
[Jciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator ‘attempts to dothis. We 
can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
= other small seeds that any other sepa- 
= rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


SSS Address the Manufacturer, 


, {morn |Canark, Carroll Co., Ill 


dg 


AM.EL, CRAIN TRADw. 


® SHOWING ANGLE SIEVEF 


DEAL'S IMPROVED GAHIN TESTER 


einem Cannot be Surpassed for Accuracy. 


NO ELEVATOR OR MILL 1S COMPLETE WITHOUT A Me CLASS uh TESTER, 


THE B. S. CONSTANT 


LITTLE CIANT’ 


“THE ANGLE-SIBVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


‘SUOLVEVdHS NIVUD 


Cleaning Grain 
and Seeds for Mills and Elevators, Kequires less 
power and cleans more grain on same floor space thar 
aby macbine in the market Yen different sizes, with 
capacity up to 2,000 bushels per hour. Has Automatte 
and For. e Feed, 

Dustless Corn Cleamers for cleaning com 
from shellers, separating small pieces of cobs and in- 
ferior grains. 


Write for Particulars and Prices, 


B. S. CONSTANT, - et cal Ind. 


ame 
SiN 


Kemp’s Double Cam Hay Press giver 
away if it will not fill demé ands of my cirenlans, 


JAMES KEMP. Kempton. Wik, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AAMERIGAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn 5 Cutcaao, Inn. 


L. L. WHITLOCK, 
Advertising Agent 


Trade Journals a Specialty. 
Those who desire the BEST SERVICES will do 
well to communicate with me if they intend 
to advertise in ANY paper. 
P. 0. Drawer 56323, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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STILL ON TOP.| SIMPSON & ROBINSON 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “* SALEM ” Bucket is the fact that Architects and Builders of All Kinds of 
during the past few years 


Its pe rani Eias Been So Closely. Imitatea 
= = By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 


And oe therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SALEM ” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were iotecen to Try the Imitations bave 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the most 
satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be “just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 
marked with the word SALEM. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


HBLEVATOR MACHINERY. 
u 


| 


Our * C-sular End” Elevators cannot be excelied for compactness, strength and convenience! 
A large number nave been built this season, and are universally admitted.to be the best in oe 
those ' who contemplate building. we will cheerfully submit full particulars and prices. 


242 Fourth Avenue, South, =. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. v. 


ATLAS SLIDE VALVE & AUTOMATIC ENC!INES 


Ideal High Speed Engines, Eclipse Corliss Engines, ‘ 
LIDGER WOOD HOISTING ENGINES, 
| HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILERS, 8 
@ Safety Doilers. : Si & } 
wearele25 pve ({) 
UNION vISH. 4 AD 
AUTOMATIC INJECTORS, 
N ou | Feed Water Heaters, Worthington Steam Pumps, 
Dodge Patent Wood Split Pulleys, Rubber & Leat > 
Belting, Hose, Packing, Wrought Iron’Plpe, Fittings. 


HILL FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEYS, ‘ 
Brass Goods, Engine and Boiler Trimmipess Emery Wheels, EB 


Ce sg OS ei Eo Ce 


With 


rating ‘all foul seeds from Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn and Flax with less than &% horse power to run mill that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour. 
We manufacture 10 sizes, each having different capacity. Write/for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Something New! 


E E ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 
L EV A ( RI ( IRS E ( WW ERS. S E FE D S Dealers i # Ag ea Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red’ tow Blu : 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &e, 


115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
Warehouses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan a CORN: aan 
198, 2.0, 2(2 & 204 Market St, CHICACO, ILL. | 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 4 


= 


These Powers are 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical _- 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many | James Deal. E. B. Freeman 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE i * a 
POWERS enables us to produce ‘a Power which is 


conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. : F 
We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and f 2 
Stationary. yp. eg. ™ 


It Requires No Attention. 


t has a Perfect Governor which makes | ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDER: 


the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO.,- ROMEO, MICH, GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


E, LEE HEIDENREICH & 60, 9 =="="-— 


Engineers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


OFFICE: 101 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ACENCIES;: CABLE ADDRESS: 
AGENCY, RABOTNIK, St. Petersburg. ‘IUM PER, CHI CAGO.” 


FARNHAM & CO., Bombay, India, 
H. Z, TILLOTSEN, Buenos Ayres A. R. TELEPHONE. 823. 


